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HENRY EYSTER JACOBS 
THE THEOLOGIAN AND HIS THEOLOGY 


H. OFFERMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N this day (November 10, 1932), the anniversary of Luther’s 
birth, Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs, had he lived to see this day, 

would have rounded out eighty-eight years of his life. He is no 
longer with us: he has entered into the rest that remaineth to the 

people of God. But recalling to mind the words in the Epistle to” 
the Hebrews: ‘Remember your leaders, the men who have spoken 

the word of God to you: look back upon the end of their earthly 

career, and follow their faith’ (Hebr. 13:7), it seems eminently 

fitting that we should have set apart this day for a memorial service 
to bear our testimony to his character and to appraise the fruit of 
his life and labors. If we are conscious that such an appraisal 

must lack the objectivity of a detached attitude which time alone’ 
can give, we may find some encouragement for our task in the 

thought that the picture of his personality is still fresh in our 

minds, unfaded by the constant stream of passing events. 

It is an age-old question whether the facts of human life are 
determined by destiny, fate, accident, or by the free will of men. 
Those who look back upon the life and work of a distinguished 
Christian leader in the light of their Christian faith have that 
question answered for them in the words: “When he (the author 


1 Dr. Jacobs died July 7, 1932. This address, together with the three which follow, . 
was delivered at the memorial service in the Schaeffer-Ashmead Memorial Church, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 10, 1932. 
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and finisher of our faith) ascended up on high, he led captivity 
captive and gave gifts unto men. . . and he gave some to be 
apostles, and some to be prophets, and some to be evangelists, and 
some to be pastors and teachers” (Eph. 4:8, 11). 

The man who wrote these words was an apostle himself. He 
also had the gift of a prophet, of an evangelist, of a pastor and 
teacher. But in the exercise of all these gifts he was a theologian, 
the first theologian of the Christian church, the foremost inter- 
preter of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the master-builder in the 
realm of Christian thought. 

In the same sense we may speak of Dr. Jacobs as a theologian. 
His special gift as a theologian was a habitus practicus, a perma- 
nent attitude of his mind to the Christian truth and its interpreta- 
tion; and this attitude showed itself in all his life activities: it per- 
meated his whole work and all his labors, as a minister of the 
Gospel, as a teacher in the Seminary, as a scholar and writer in 
the spheres of Christian history and doctrine, as an educator and 
administrator, and as a servant of the church at large. 

_ Many influences will normally go into the making of a the- 
ologian: his own thinking, the thought of his time and much of 
the thought of former times, natural gifts and endowments, special 
training along chosen lines, background and environment, early 
associations, individual experiences, intellectual and spiritual strug- 
gles, the prayers and heartaches of sleepless nights, the reaction 
aroused by men and movements in the world around him, the 
never ceasing search for the truth, the inner urge to bear testimony 
tg the truth, and the soul-stirring call to action when that truth is 
attacked. ) 

. Yet the theologian himself is more than the sum total of all 
these things. The true theologian is not self-made; he is not man- 
made; he is not time-made.. The true theologian is one of the gifts 
which the risen Lord himself has given unto men “for the perfect- 
ing of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ” (Eph. 4:12). For it is Christ himself, the 
living Christ, the Lord of glory, who is not only ever present in his 
church, but who is also ever active in the lives of those whom he 
has called into his church that they may be his witnesses to the 
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world. In them and through them his own work is still going on. 
It is not confined to his intercession for us in heaven as the great 
and merciful highpriest who is touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities. His ministry on earth, at the time he dwelt among us 
in the flesh, was only the beginning of a larger ministry that shall 
continue unto the end of the world. If Christianity is essentially 
a life, if it is a new life, that new life is only the outflow of his own 
life. And the life that is his own manifests itself at all times in 
the lives of those who are one with him as members of his body. 
This manifestation of his life in the lives of those who are one with 
him is his own gift; it is a gift of his free grace to the church at 
large. 

With this comprehensive conception of the work of the living 
Christ in and through his church we touch, I believe, the secret 
springs of Dr. Jacobs’ whole life as a Christian. And the same 
conception lies at the roots of his life as a theologian. To him 
that conception was more than a mere belief: it was an ever pres- 
ent reality, and it characterized the whole of his religious life. We 
may distinguish between the life of the Christian and the work of. 
the theologian. But we must not forget that logical distinctions 
will often separate what in life is inseparably bound together. 

To those who were associated with Dr. Jacobs, it must have 
become more and more evident, especially during the last decades 
of his life, that he had found his spiritual home in a world of tran- 
scendent realities to which by the grace of God his faith in Jesus 
Christ had given him free access. So vivid was his sense of the 
presence of this world in his life and thinking that it never occur- 
red to him to construct his own system of Christian theology with 
the aid of human speculation and contemporaneous philosophical 
thought, as many theologians of the Lutheran faith in the second’ 
half of the nineteenth century attempted to do. Nor, on the other 
hand, could he ever be attracted by the popular glamor of a the- 
ology that sought to exclude from its system all metaphysical truth 
and interpreted all objective statements of the Christian faith as’ 
mere value-judgments. Neither Hegel nor Kant, neither Schleier- 
macher nor Ritschl, had any influence upon his theological think- 


ing. 
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For the same reason he was not in the least disturbed by the 
many radical changes which during his own lifetime literary and 
historical criticism had wrought in the field of the scientific study 
of the Bible. An accurate exegetical scholar himself, as well as a 
historian with the open mind of an investigator, he was aware of 
exegetical and critical problems. But his own belief in the su- 
preme authority of the Bible remained unshaken: it rested upon 
other foundations than those which critical investigation could give 
him. He knew that no human theory of verbal inspiration can 
adequately express what the Bible really means, not only to the in- 
dividual believer, but particularly also to the communion of be- 
lievers. Consequently he regarded the Bible as an organism rather 
than a collection of literary documents of the past, a gift of God 
rather than the work of men; and he was serenely confident that 
the same divine providence which rules the life of the believer, and 
governs the history of the church, had watched also over the his- 
torical process that resulted in the making of the two Testaments. 
With his own soul safely anchored in the world of unseen realities, 
he believed in the providence of God in a very special sense, not 
only the providentia generalis et specialis, but also the providentia 
specialissima; and this belief gave him the firm assurance that the 
word of the Lord shall abide for ever. 

What is true of his conception of the Scripture applies like- 
wise to all his other theological convictions. His own Summary 
of the Christian Faith, with its carefully worded definitions, is the 
ripe fruit of many years of an intensive and extensive study of the 
Lutheran Confessions and the Lutheran dogmaticians, giving evi- 
dence, at the same time, of the author’s ever growing experience as 
a teacher. It is the work of an accomplished theologian. Ina 
more elaborate way than his earlier little book, entitled Elements 
of Religion, it sets forth his own theological convictions. But it 
states these convictions in a form that is especially adapted to the 
use of the students for whose benefit it was written. It can not 
convey to the present-day reader the full power of personal faith 
which is behind it, nor the rich life in which its statements and defi- 
nitions have their source. The creator is greater than his work; 
the theologian is greater than his theology. 
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And yet, the theology of which Dr. Jacobs was the chief repre- 
sentative, and which he has presented so admirably and in so con- 
cise a form, has for fully half a century molded the life and 
thought of that part of the Lutheran church which is represented 
today in the United Lutheran Church in America. What is the 
nature of this theology? Why did it grip the minds when it first 
appeared? Why has it retained its hold on the church throughout 
all these years? 

To be sure, we cannot separate the theologian from his the- 
ology. We cannot forget the personal influence of the teacher in 
discussing the content of his teaching. But even when all due 
consideration has been given to this personal factor, it must still 
be said that the theology of which Dr. Jacobs was the chief repre- 
sentative made its appeal to the church because of two inherent 
qualities which are the mark of every living theology that is meant 
to express the Christian faith. The first of these qualities is static, 
the second is fluid. The first concerns the truth of this theology, 
the second its timeliness. 

The essential truth in Dr. Jacobs’ theology is in the last analy- 
sis the truth of the Gospel itself, as that truth apprehends the be- 
liever and is apprehended by the believer. There is no question 
that the theology of Dr. Jacobs was an expression of his own per- 
sonal faith. But his theology was not the theology of an indi- 
vidualist. It was the theology of a Christian whose own individual 
faith is in thorough accord with the faith of his church, and who 
believes with his whole heart that the faith of his church expresses 
the full truth of the Gospel itself. 

To speak of the timeliness of the theology of Dr. Jacobs may 
sound strange in the ears of some of the younger men of the pres- 
ent generation. Yet it is an undeniable fact that this theology, 
when it first appeared, satisfied a very real and deepfelt need: it 
was welcomed with great joy because it fulfilled the longing of 
many for a clear expression of the faith of the fathers in the lan- 
guage of the land. 

In order to understand this longing it must be remembered 
that the first half of the nineteenth century had been marked by a 
spiritual reawakening throughout evangelical Christendom, a re- 
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turn to the positive faith of Christianity, which resulted in a fresh 
appreciation of the Confessions of the church and in the rise of a 
new confessional theology, both in Europe and in America. 

Dr. Jacobs was one of the first young American scholars who 
felt the full force of this movement, and in the providence of God 
he became one of the few theologians who were able to give a satis- 
fying answer to the question that was uppermost in the hearts and 
minds of students, pastors and people: What is true Lutheranism, 
undefiled and uncontaminated by foreign influences? What is 
genuine Lutheran faith and doctrine? What is Lutheran theology 
in its purity and fullness, as it was once understood, interpreted 
and expounded by the confessors of the sixteenth century and by 
the theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? 

In his own theology Dr. Jacobs gave back to the church of his 
time many of the rich treasures of the past, which had been either 
forgotten or ignored. Thus he made it possible for the church of 
his time to train and ground her future ministers in sound Lu- 
theran faith and doctrine. And as his own theology met the needs 
of his own time, so by his example and work he laid the founda- 
tions for a progressive Lutheran theology that will meet the needs 
of the present time without breaking with the past. For “every 
scribe which is instructed to the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man that is an householder which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old” (Matt. 13:52). 
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HENRY EYSTER JACOBS . 
THE CHURCH HISTORIAN | 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HEN we consider Dr. Jacobs as Church Historian, we think 

first of his equipment, then of his work in that department, 

third of his method, and finally of his abiding contribution to this 
branch of theological study. 


I HIS EQUIPMENT 


Even before his birth Henry Eyster Jacobs seemed predestined 
to be interested in Church History, its making and its recording. 
He was born into a family of culture and throughout his boyhood 
and youth lived in a town with a decidedly literary atmosphere. 
His father was a clergyman, a college professor and an eminent 
scientist. If some men are born with silver spoons in their mouths, 
Dr. Jacobs was born with a teacher’s ferule in his right hand and 
the scientist’s test tube in his left and with good books under both 
arms. 

Brought up on the campus of a great educational institution 
he breathed from the beginning the atmosphere of classical culture 
and intellectual ferment. In his father’s house the library was 
always more important than any other room, and the generic spirit 
of good books entered the very soul of the boy. Throughout his 
long life he was in constant touch with good libraries and so he 
never lacked the opportunity to satisfy his appetite along literary 
and general cultural lines. 

It happened that one of the most inspiring teachers at the Col- 
lege during Dr. Jacobs’ undergraduate days was Martin Luther 
Stoever, distinguished descendant of illustrious ministerial ances- 
tors. Professor Stoever’s department was history. His star pu- 
pil, according to contemporary documents,—easily the star in his- 
tory—was the frail little Henry Eyster Jacobs. | 
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Moreover, during his childhood he lived in a veritable labora- 
tory of history. Both church history and general history were in 
the making all about him. In his father’s home, in the homes of 
the other college professors, and in the neighboring Seminary, 
church history was being forged on clanging anvil and amid flash- 
ing sparks. When he was nineteen, unusually mature for one of 
that age and fully able to understand contemporary trends, the 
decisive battle of the Civil War raged over his father’s very house, 
and it was his father’s insight and courage that led to the selection 
of Cemetery Ridge as the position of the Union army and thus 
assured victory for Northern arms in that terrific struggle. A 
few months later within a stone’s throw of his home he heard the 
great emancipator deliver that immortal address at the dedication 
of the cemetery on that battlefield. The young man marked the 
great president’s every word and gesture. Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address is really a philosophy of American history. It made the 
soul of the young man glow with devotion to liberty and democracy, 
those two corollaries of evangelical Lutheran faith. 

The far-reaching significance of these events in church and 
state was not hidden from the future historian. To realize this we 
needed only to read again his interesting little book of recent date 
on “Lincoln’s Gettysburg World-Message”’. 

Another element in his equipment as church historian was his 
variety of experience in the church. Look over the long list of 
responsible positions that he was called on to occupy. Note par- 
ticularly in this connection the great variety of them. From such 
a wide and varied experience we should expect what as a matter 
of fact we do find in Dr. Jacobs, a well balanced judgment in por- 
traying events and estimating processes in the history of the 
church. The historical perspective is, of course, of great value in 
the practical work of the church, every department of it. But we 
are more concerned just now about the converse truth, namely, that 
the practical experience of the pulpit and the catechetical class, of 
pastoral visitation and Board membership, of committeeman and 
commissioner and other official position,—all help to give a whole- 
some flavor to one’s understanding of the history of the church. 
Dr. Jacobs’ was no swivel-chair church history, squeezed by the 
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hands of a theorist out of the thin air of things as they might have 
been or conjured from the haze of things as they ought to be. It 
was digged out of the solid earth of real experience and built on 
the foundations of sympathetic understanding for things as they 
actually were and are. His wide and varied experience in the life 
of the church assured that. 

Moreover, the length of his career, the span of his many years, 
would in itself have made him a historian. His life covers in a gen- 
eral way the second half of organized Lutheranism in this country. 
He came to this Seminary before most of us were born. His 
memory went back to that ancient incident of the Definite Platform 
in 1855. He saw old leaders pass and new leaders arise. He saw 
these new leaders grow old and give way to still another generation 
of leadership. A child of the old General Synod, a leader in the 
General Council, a founder of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and at home in all of these bodies,—what a vantage point 
from which to understand the history of the Lutheran church of 
America! Born and educated in a small town, serving as pastor 
and teacher on the western frontier, writing and administering in 
the heart of a big city—what a prism of experience in which to 
analyze the light of historical processes! 

Highly important also in his equipment as church historian 
were his personal attainments. His native talents and his studious 
habits combined with his abounding opportunities for study and 
observation and thus laid a broad, deep foundation for research 
and literary composition. The classical atmosphere of his father’s 
home and of Gettysburg College enabled him to master Latin and 
Greek. His mastery of these languages was later perfected by 
thirteen years of teaching these subjects in the College. To Latin 
and Greek he afterwards added German and French. The result 
was that his historical studies did not limp along on translations, 
they went to the sources. And so, when he spoke or wrote on the 
topics of church history, men knew that what he said was authori- 
tative and reliable. 

His prodigious memory also was a great help in fashioning 
the historian. Again and again he astounded his hearers by the 
marvelous accuracy with which he could recall complicated data 
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without reference to books or notes. He could remember men and 
their entire careers and relationships. He reminded us of the bril- 
liant memory of the historian Macaulay. Such a talent is a great 
help to the historian. No mechanical contrivance that he may have 
for collecting and filing notes can take the place of a rich and 
patient mind. A fact remembered is worth more than half a 
dozen facts tucked away in a collection of notes, because a remem- 
bered fact is in a sense assimilated and enters into those intangible 
elements that go to make up perspective. Dr. Jacobs’ fine memory 
enabled him to see life whole and to view the historical process as. 
a unity. 

Certain moral qualities, also, entered into his arsenal of 
weapons for historical pursuits. “One of these was his intense de- 
sire for truth, to know it and to make it known. He was thor- 
oughly veracious. He never resorted to any of those tricks or de- 
vices that are so often used by the writers of so-called history in 
order to leave a false impression without telling a direct lie, such as. 
a partial truth or a distorted truth or a wilfully misplaced emphasis. 
He believed in the irresistible power of just truth itself. When a 
longer perspective or a larger body of facts or the fuller light of 
truth was shed on a question, he did not regard it as a disgrace to- 
change his mind or reverse his judgment. Asa matter of fact he 
did change his position on some things. In 1920 he told me that if 
he were then to issue a new edition of his History of the Lutheran 
Church in America it would be necessary to rewrite every page of 
the old edition. He felt that the twenty-seven years that had 
elapsed since his book first appeared had given him an entirely new 
perspective on every part of our history in this country. Such 
shifts in interpretation, such changes in position, were due to his. 
absolute honesty with himself and with others, his downright his- 
torical veracity. He was an honest historian. 

It was a great asset also in his writing and teaching of church 
history that he had a good heart, a sincere love for his church. He 
approached the study of the church con amore. When he built up: 
the story of the church’s life the church was in the hands of her 
friend. This cannot always be taken for granted in writers of 
church history. Let us remind ourselves of the fate of the church 
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in the hands of such historians as Lewis Browne. Or of Luther 
in the hands of such biographers as Denifle and Grisar. Or of the 
Lutheran church in America in the hands of some historians in 
this country who even pride themselves on their thoroughgoing 
brand of Lutheranism. Dr. Jacobs was not a sectarian Lutheran 
in his presentation of church history. He loved the whole Lu- 
theran church and the whole Christian church. It has been said 
by some that pectus theologum facit. It is equally true that a good 
heart helps to make a good church historian. Such was Henry 
Eyster Jacobs. 

One more element, and this of a purely objective nature, en- 
ters into the making of Dr. Jacobs as a church historian. This is 
found in the general cultural background of the times in which he 
labored. Dr. Jacobs’ student days witnessed a widespread revival 
of interest in the study of church history. The churches of Amer- 
ica were beginning to recover their historical perspective after a 
lapse of several generations. A study of bibliographies reveals 
the fact that during the first thirty years of the nineteenth century 
only forty works on church history appeared, while in the next 
thirty years, the period that covers Dr. Jacobs’ student days, one 
hundred and fifty such works appeared. In the first period about 
five works are of any importance, while in the second period fifty 
works are important. In each denomination there was a vigorous 
development of its own historic life. Pushed to the extreme this 
led, during the middle age of the nineteenth century, to unlovely 
ecclesiastical strife and schism. But before the end of the century 
the continued study of church history had made each communion 
not only more conscious of its own historic life, but also more con- 
scious of a mightier life common to them all and historic in a far 
grander sense than any of them. This meant that a dignified de- 
nominationalism took the place of the intolerant sectarianism that 
had been so rampant from about 1830 to about 1870. These were 
significant developments and the reasons for them are interesting 
to trace but would lead us too far afield just now. We observe 
merely that Dr. Jacobs spent his formative years in the atmosphere 
of a revived interest in church history and lived his creative years 
of authorship in history against the general background of a digni- 
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fied denominationalism. It does seem that a student with his sub- 
jective equipment and general disposition had come to the chair of 
church history for just such a time as was the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 


II HIS WORK 


Of Dr. Jacobs’ work as a church historian there are two 
aspects: first, his work as a teacher, and second, his work as a 
writer. His work as a teacher will be the subject of another ad- 
dress on this program. So I shall only refer here to his work as a 
writer of church history. 

The large amount of his writings on historical subjects is in 
itself impressive. Even when we consider the early beginning that 
he made with his pen and the many years that were vouchsafed to 
him for creative work, it is still marvelous that so much historical 
research and literary composition could be crowded into a life that 
was so full of other kinds of work. 

It would require a lengthy list merely to detail the titles of his 
articles on historical topics. His scores of articles in the Lutheran 
Church Review of which he was editor from its second year in 
1882 to 1896 and co-editor from 1920 to 1928; his hundreds of 
articles in the Lutheran Cyclopedia of which he was co-editor ; his 
hundreds of editorials and other articles in the Lutheran and the 
Workman, his many articles in Johnson’s Cyclopedia of which he 
was associate editor ; and his occasional historical articles in numer- 
ous other periodicals and encyclopedias,—these would fill many 
stately volumes with materials on church history. 

As separate books that came from his pen and bear on church 
history we mention the Documentary History of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania (1898), Taverner’s English Translation of the 
Augsburg Confession of 1536 (1888), Eck’s 404 Theses (1908), 
Life of Martin Luther (1898), and The German Emigration to 
America, 1709-1740, (1899). 

Three of his separate works on church history we select for 
special mention. These are his Book of Concord with Introduc- 
tion, a two-volumed work that appeared in 1882 and 1883, his Lu- 
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theran Movement in England, 1891, and his History of the Lu- 
theran Church in America, 1893. 

The first of these, the translation of the Book of Concord 
with its companion volume of historical introduction, notes, ap- 
pendices and indexes, was a conspicuous landmark in the history of 
the Lutheran church using the English language. It was the first 
complete and reliable translation of the Book of Concord into Eng- 
lish. It furnished the English student with invaluable materials in 
tracing the history and interpreting the meaning of the Confes- 
sions. The young man’s motive in the making of this book is very 
interesting in view of subsequent developments in our church. He 
expresses the motive in the preface to the work. He wanted to 
“stimulate a fresh interest in the priceless treasures that are the 
heritage of the Lutheran Church.” He wanted to promote the 
more thorough study of those treasures. And he expressed the 
hope that “our perplexed and divided people” might be brought to 
a “clear understanding of the faith” and so be “united upon a 
firmly grounded scriptural platform.” Undoubtedly the consum- 
mation of the union in 1918 was in no small measure the realization 
of the hope cherished by the young author in 1882. 

The next outstanding work of historical significance was his 
Lutheran Movement in England during the Reigns of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI and its Literary Monuments. Its other title is 
“A Study in Comparative Symbolics”. It is the most original and 
scholarly production of Dr. Jacobs’ pen, at least so far as his work 
along the lines of church history is concerned. It proved that the 
liturgiological mantle of Beale M. Schmucker had fallen on the 
competent shoulders of Henry Eyster Jacobs. Dr. Jacobs worked 
out this splendid study in response to what he felt was a great need. 
The English language had become in 1890 the medium of commu- 
nication for a Lutheran population of about five millions. This 
large and growing household came from various backgrounds of 
culture and language. Many of them used other languages in ad- 
dition to their English. Dr. Jacobs saw that the supreme need of 
the hour for the Lutheran church in America was to unite these 
various elements in the historical faith of the Lutheran church as 
embodied in her Confessions. He saw that one of the most direct 
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ways to do this would be to make use of the forms of worship 
presented in the historic Lutheran liturgies and church orders. 
The foundations for the liturgical transition to English had been 
laid in England in the sixteenth century. Hence the study and 
the volume on the Lutheran movement in England. It caused 
many a student in the Episcopal church to re-read the history of 
his church. The Lutheran professor in America proved to be 
better versed in the theological literature of the Church of England 
of that period than any of the Episcopal writers who had treated 
the subject up to that time. Moreover, it proved to be a potent 
influence in the liturgical development among Lutherans in this 
country. It furnished ample materials to sustain the position 
taken by the authors of the Common Service that had then recently 
appeared. This was particularly true of the chapter entitled, “Ex- 
cursus on the Typical Lutheran Chief Service.” 

The third in the trilogy of outstanding historical works is the 
History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Umted States. 
This was one of the thirteen volumes of denominational history 
issued under the auspices of the American Society of Church His- 
tory. Dr. Jacobs’ volume on the Lutherans was to appear fourth 
in the series, but the diligence of the author made it the first to 
come from the press. The history of Lutheranism in America 
had been written before and more than once. Most of the narra- 
tives were mere repetition of traditions, or large polemical or 
apologetic pamphlets, or disjointed and colorless arrays of statistics 
or unconnected facts. One rather careful and original work, built 
on a comprehensive plan, had just appeared in German, but in ad- 
dition to the fact that it was in German there was the additional 
difficulty that it brought the story only to 1820 and was written 
with a bias. Then there was the genial and popular work of Dr. 
E. J. Wolf, which had appeared three years earlier and had found 
many grateful readers. The distinguishing merit of Dr. Jacobs’ 
History lay in the fact that it went to the sources and presented the 
results of the author’s investigations as a continuous narrative. It 
traced the unity and continuity of the lines that run through the 
events of Lutheran history in this country. This conception of 
history as a genetic process made his book live and pass through 
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many editions. It helped the Lutherans of America to recover 
their historical perspective. It made them cultivate a sense of 
oneness and an appreciation of their common life as Lutherans. It 
too was an important implement in planting the seeds of that spirit 
of unity that was the prerequisite of the organic union of 1918. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the combined influence for 
good among the Lutherans of America of these three conspicuous 
works of church history that came from Dr. Jacobs. 


III HIS METHOD 


In order to estimate Dr. Jacobs’ method in church history we 
must remind ourselves of the general situation in the writing of 
history when he entered this field. It was a transition period in 
historiography. The old school of historians was passing from 
the scene and a new school was arising. Speaking in general 
terms we might say that the first five years of Dr. Jacobs’ residence 
at the Philadelphia Seminary made manifest the advent of the new 
school. 

The old school of history writers was characterized by literary 
brilliance. Tremendous industry and a lot of conscience was de- 
voted to the business of composing in an agreeable style. Those 
parts of history that could not be made to appear brilliant were 
simply dropped out of sight. The weighing of evidence was not 
considered important. The great art of these writers was to com- 
bine skillfully what other writers had said on the same subject, 
There was little effort on the part of these authors to detach them- 
selves from their narratives. ‘They placed little restraint upon 
their personal feelings but chose their facts and set them down 
with evident zeal and joy. The historians who succeeded accord- 
ing to these standards, men like Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and 
Parkman, became popular figures. They enjoyed the esteem of 
the nation and received their reward in the form of substantial 
fortunes. 

In the 1880’s came the change in the writing of history. It 
was fundamentally akin to the change that was taking place in the 
natural sciences at that time. The new method was critical, im- 
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personal, given to the sifting of details, and bent on revising every 

field of history then written. It went directly to the sources and. 
weighed them with the approved methods of criticism. It con-. 
cerned itself little about style or interesting narrative. The chief 

purpose was to dig up reliable information. To present that infor-. 
mation in an attractive way to the minds of readers did not seem 

important. History had become a science, and therefore it ceased 

to be a branch of literature. 

The new school of historians made no effort at popular appeal. 
Their output therefore was not greatly in demand. To maintain 
their existence these writers had to turn to the teaching of history. 
Henceforth the writing of history was almost entirely in the hands 
of teachers. It became an academic concern. When history at- 
tained rank as a science it was warmly welcomed into academic 
circles, and since the 1880’s history has been taught in our universi- 
ties, colleges, and public schools ten times more in quantity and five 
times better in method than before the 1880's. 

The new idea in historical study came from Germany. It 
originated with Leopold von Ranke of Berlin. He was easily the 
greatest historical writer of modern times. He set forth as the 
sole purpose of writing history to tell a thing wie es eigentlich 
gewesen, as it actually happened. He established the first histori- 
cal seminar, and this method of instruction characterized the new 
school. 

Ranke’s idea and method spread rapidly, first to Cambridge 
and Oxford, and then through returning students to America. 
From the University of Michigan and Johns Hopkins it spread all 
over the land. Under the inspiration of the new movement the 
Adamses collected the historians of the country into the American 
Historical Association. That wasin 1884. The Association soon 
claimed Dr. Jacobs as a member and imbued him with its spirit of 
scientific research. The affiliated organization, the American 
Society of Church History, also received his active cooperation in 
its work and he afterwards became its president. His method, 
therefore, in writing church history must be understood as the 
product of this transition from the old school to the new school of 
historiography. For he stood in the midst of the movement. 
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His method therefore is characterized chiefly by thoroughness 
of research in gathering his information. Dr. Jacobs, as we have 
seen, was abundantly equipped for thorough research. His mas- 
tery of the languages, his scrupulous fidelity to truth, his temper- 
amental impartiality, his versatility of scholarship, his great perse- 
verance and unflagging industry,—all fit exactly into the require- 
ments of the new method. He was not slow to put this equipment 
to use. The first stir of the new movement caught his immediate 
attention and called forth an appropriate response. Of this we 
have the clear evidence in his “The Lutheran Movement in Eng- 
land’’, the book that came from his pen as early as 1890, the closing 
year of the decade that witnessed the advent of the new historical 
method to America. 

The result was that Dr. Jacobs’ method in writing church his- 
tory differed considerably from that of Lutheran historians in this 
country who had preceded him. He could not be content, as some 
had been, to accept as true whatever had somehow got accepted by 
historians who had already written. He could not be satisfied 
merely with a new combination of the old traditions that had been 
uncritically repeated through the generations. Nor was he willing 
to write church history with a bias, so as to make his every produc- 
tion a Tendenzschrift, as was the case with nearly all writers on 
Lutheran history during Dr. Jacobs’ childhood and as was done in 
one notable case in a general history of the Lutheran church in this 
country as late as 1892, the year before the appearance of Dr. 
Jacobs’ own History of the Lutheran Church in America. He 
rarely paused in his historical narrative to point a moral or adorn 
the tale. The presentation of fact is never interlarded with preach- 
ments or moralizations. Nor did he train his pen to beauty of 
rhetoric and eloquence of style, such as characterized the popular 
volume of his friend Dr. Wolf. Dr. Jacobs was too much con- 
cerned about the cold white light of historical accuracy to yield him- 
self to tides of emotion and outbursts of passion. His critics 
might charge him with “dull and formless scholarship”. That was 
a common charge against the new scientific method. He would 
continue his honest dispassionate statement of things as they actu- 
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ally were. He wrote church history as a science and not as a 
branch of literature. 

We do not mean to assert that the personal equation did not 
enter into Dr. Jacobs’ researches and interpretation of church his- 
tory. He would have been the last person to make such a claim to 
perfect objectivity. In fact, Dr. Wolf quotes Dr. Jacobs as hav- 
ing stated somewhere that no author can write without some kind 
of bias. Certainly Dr. Jacobs did not claim absolute impartiality. 
That would be utterly impossible for any red-blooded human being. 
Not until human nature is made over a new pattern will a purely 
objective historical account of any period be made. As a matter 
of fact, the strictest claims of science do not entirely exclude the 
personal equation. It is not necessary that the man who writes 
general history, much less the one who writes church history, 
should suppress all natural feelings in order to attain a sort of 
emotional Nirvana where he can contemplate all human action with 
indifference. It is possible to have feelings and use adjectives and 
yet write a true report of an event. Our only claim is that Dr. 
Jacobs in his church history did not write as a partisan. He re- 
vealed no pet aversions, no blind devotion to preconceived ideas, no 
outspoken prejudices against those who were otherwise minded. 
He sought to be scientific. In this his method was new among 
Lutheran writers in this country. 

When we examine the actual products of his pen in the field 
of church history we observe two very concrete evidences of the 
new historical method. One is his constant use of the sources. 
Not content to take account merely of what had already been writ- 
ten by his predecessors, he explored the ultimate documents out of 
which the history had to be constructed in the first place. These 
he studied and weighed for himself and then after devoted exami- 
nation of every available source of information he reconstructed 
his narrative. His work therefore was creative not borrowed. 
This is abundantly evident from his extended bibliographies, care- 
fully classified, with their exact references to manuscript materials 
and other primary sources. His constant and accurate documen- 
tation of his text also proves his laborious research and his impar- 
tial investigation of the sources. 
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When he dealt with the sources Dr. Jacobs felt that he was 
working on the very foundations of the ecclesiastical structure. 
This sometimes betrayed him into disproportionate spacing of his 
materials, as, for example, in his History of the Lutheran Church 
in America. But it had the very great merit of depicting accu- 
rately the life-springs of the church in this country. It set things 
forth “as they actually were.” He could afford to leave it to a 
later school of history writers to focus the light upon the present 
and show “how things came to be as they now actually are.” 

The other concrete evidence of the new historical method in 
Dr. Jacob’s presentation of church history appears in the perspec- 
tive and interpretation which he imparted to his narrative. History 
is not only a record, it is a reasoning science. There must be some 
meaning in it. Dr. Jacobs believed with Augustine that God’s 
hand is in every event of history. He believed that there is a unity 
and a continuity in the historical process. He believed that the 
continuity could be clearly indicated, at least lineally. For him 
history is a genetic process capable of interpretation to the open 
mind of the student. The lines of interpretation and analysis he 
indicated by the general disposition of his materials and by his 
titles and subdivisions, such as Origination, Organization, Deteri- 
oration, Revival, Expansion, and Reorganization. This was a re- 
freshing improvement over the method of those who travel wearily 
from one year or group of years to another (as, for example, Mann 
in his book on Muhlenberg), a more rewarding method than that 
which travels disconnectedly from one synod or ecclesiastical body 
to another (as, for example, Wolf and others of later date). This 
method of seeing life whole and viewing the historical process as a 
single entity with a meaning gives interest to every part of the nar- 
rative. It is a wholesome corrective against the over-specializa- 
tion that threatened to accompany the new historical method in the 
1880’s. The future student of the Lutheran church in America 
will always regard Dr. Jacobs’ method of writing church history as 
a healthful innovation among American Lutheran writers,—an 
innovation that marked an epoch, the beginning of a new and bet- 
ter period in the writing of church history among Lutherans. 
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Besides the literary deposits of his labors in the department of 
church history, there are two general aspects of his abiding contri- 
butions to the church through the writing and teaching of the his- 
tory of the church. One is the fact that he focused the historical 
perspective upon the several disciplines of theology and the various 
departments of church work. ‘The practical uses that are served 
by the successful writing and teaching of church history are so 
many that it would be impossible here even to indicate the many 
aspects of Dr. Jacobs’ services through this line of work. We 
simply call attention to the fact that in Dr. Jacobs’ creative period 
there was a loud call to shed the light of history on the theological 
system of the Lutheran church in this country. That call he an- 
swered. The historical perspective places an effective instrument 
of doctrinal discipline in the hands of the student. As the history 
of a country is the best exposition of the constitution of that 
country, so the history of a church is the best exposition of the 
creed and theology of that church. As Christ dissolved his teach- 
ings in parables, so church history dissolves the abstract doctrines 
of systematic theology in the alembic of concrete life. 

It was exceedingly fortunate, therefore, for the course of the- 
ological thought among us Lutherans in this country that Dr. 
Jacobs’ teaching and writing of dogmatic theology rested back upon 
his thorough historical studies of an earlier period in his life. It 
flavored his systematic theology with concreteness and perspective 
and based it upon the solid moorings of the centuries. It gave 
abiding value to the doctrinal basis of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, which came from his pen. 

Dr. Jacobs made a similar contribution to the liturgical de- 
velopment of our church. He brought the clear light of history to 
bear upon the complex problems involved in that development. His 
linguistic ability and his historical sense made him a most valuable 
member of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s Church Book Com- 
mittee and of the joint Committee on Common Service and its suc- 
cessor the Common Service Book Committee. On these commit- 
tees he labored for nearly fifty years, contributing a vast amount 
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of labor and materials to the Common Service Book, and writing 
many an article on liturgical subjects besides his book on “The 
Lutheran Movement in England.” That our church today is ina 
position to conserve the best liturgical treasures of the past and 
adapt them to the devotional needs of the present is in no small 
measure due to the devout spirit, the scholarly researches, and the 
historical disposition of Henry Eyster Jacobs. 

Less important, perhaps, though very real were his contribu- 
tions through church history to the development of ecclesiastical 
polity among American Lutherans, the discipline of comparative 
symbolics and other branches of theological study. 

The second main element in his permanent contribution to the 
church through the writing and teaching of church history lies in 
the fact that he inculcated in more than a thousand students for the 
ministry the spirit and temper that constitutes historical-minded- 
ness. 

This is more than the great cultural effect that all historical 
study tends to produce. It means more than to open up to the 
future preachers a vast storehouse of rich homiletical treasures, 
abounding as it does in sermonic material, in eloquent theme and in 
pointed illustration. It involves much more than the valuable 
pragmatic instruction that church history furnishes the pastor, 
holding before him as it does the wisdom and experience of the 
ages and the example of our fathers who have not labored in vain. 
It means that entire temper and disposition, that new attitude to- 
wards men and institutions, that comes when the individual Chris- 
tian understands himself as a unit in the great Christian church of 
the ages and realizes his position as an heir of eternal spiritual 
values and a factor in the venerable and deathless Kingdom of God. 

In more than a thousand students for the ministry Dr. Jacobs 
through his church history planted the seeds of enlightened loyalty 
to the Lutheran church. General history is widely utilized as a 
stimulus to political patriotism. By the same token church history 
is the mother of ecclesiastical devotion. A deepening interest in 
the history of our church has always meant an increase in loyalty 
to the church. This is true of individuals and of the corporate 
body. Ours is pre-eminently a historical church. Dr. Jacobs per- 
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ceived this and by inculcating in his students and readers a sympa- 
thetic knowledge of Lutheran history, he made men appreciate our 
heritage, catch the spirit of our confession, and understand the real 
genius of our church. This enlightened spirit of devotion can be 
counted on. It transcends the mere statute and tradition of Chris- 
tian living and calls forth constructive service up to the very limit 
of ability. 

In more than a thousand students for the ministry Dr. Jacobs 
through his church history inculcated also a healthful spirit of con- 
servatism. His was not the spirit of conservatism that means re- 
action and stagnation and isolation but the spirit of probity and 
steadiness that is begotten by a discriminating historical sense. 
The whole science of history warns against revolution both of 
theory and of practice. History abhors cataclysmic transforma- 
tions. The faithful student of church history knows that the 
church does move, but steadily. Dr. Jacobs taught his students in 
church history to oppose themselves to radicalism and revolution, 
to secure the present by being true to the best results of the past. 
He taught men to appreciate the old landmarks and to cherish the 
old foundations which have survived all the storms of the past. 
By inculcating the historical perspective he taught men to regard 
themselves as the happy heirs of a venerable past. He imparted 
to them a wholesome spirit of conservatism and showed them that 
they need not drag out their lives in the untracked wilderness or on 
the uncertain frontiers of Christian grace as though the saints had 
never lived, but that they might conserve their spiritual heritage 
and use it to equip themselves for new conquests. 

In more than a thousand students for the ministry also Dr. 
Jacobs through the department of church history developed the 
spirit of progressiveness. By his understanding of the continuity 
of history he opened up a prospect to the future that is always more 
important than the retrospect of the past. Hope is always a 
stronger enchantress of the heart than memory is. Dr. Jacobs had 
a genetic interest in the history of the church. For his students 
and readers he traced the lines of progress not merely from past to 
present but from the past through the present to the future. He 
turned the faces of his students to the wide expanse of the years 
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that lie before. This begets an exhilarating spirit of progressive- 
ness. It stimulates energy and stirs a sense of responsibility to 
realize, as Dr. Jacobs taught, that from the beginning God has been 
working an ever widening work and through the ages of the 
church’s life there runs a single increasing purpose. No one who 
looks at the Christian church in the perspective of the ages can bow 
his head in discouragement at temporary difficulties in her path. 
To create this enlightened spirit of hopefulness and progressive- 
ness, to show his students clearly this progressive movement of the 
church, to make each one realize his personal responsibility as a 
unit in the expanding organism of the church and in the increasing 
purpose of God,—this is one of the most wholesome of the abiding 
results that can be attributed to Dr. Jacobs’ teaching and writing 
of church history. 

In short, the lines of influence from his teaching of church 
history have gone out through all the church. Scarcely a body of 
Lutherans in this country, large or small, scarcely a branch of the- 
ological study, scarcely a department of church work, scarcely an 
aspect of the personality of his students, that was not touched and 
enriched by his work as church historian. The historian of the 
far-off future will survey the history of the Lutherans in America 
and the writing of history among them. We can easily imagine 
him distinguishing two main periods, the pre-Jacobs and the post- 
Jacobs period. 
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HENRY EYSTER JACOBS 
THE TEACHER 


JE, NY TEU 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Ave the diversified and many talents which marked the life 

and work of the sainted Doctor Jacobs not the least was his 
ability and gift as a teacher. He had those qualities preeminently 
which distinguished the real and effective teacher from the in- 
different drillmaster and the mere pedagogue. But what are the 
distinctive attributes of a real teacher? 

A good teacher must, first of all, have a deep desire for knowl- 
edge and sound learning himself. He has a hunger and thirst for 
truth, and honestly seeks to find it. No trouble is spared to reach 
reality, and incessant labor after knowledge is no burden but a joy. 
Those who knew Doctor Jacobs can testify to the fact that he fully 
measured up to this ideal. His whole life was given to study, and 
he had an intensive application to intellectual work. It was not 
merely his classroom tasks which occupied him, but he always was 
at work finding some new facts, and delving down into old tomes 
to obtain an ever fuller knowledge of the teaching and faith of our 
own and other churches. 

A teacher of any branch of higher learning, and especially of 
theology, must be a scholar. He must acquire the attitude and the 
habits of a scholar. A scholar never makes any statement nor 
issues any publication, unless he has carefully and thoroughly as- 
certained the facts. Then he draws his conclusions cautiously, 
without the fire of passion, or the intrusion of disturbing emotion. 
What he knows he always retests, and in every article, book or 
address, he examines the basis of what he is about to write or say. 
He is no temporizer or extempore orator. Doctor Jacobs in all his 
teaching, whether in the class, before synods, in committees, or in 
writing, was most careful, exact and scholarly in the truest sense. 
One could always rely on his information, and upon his remarkable 
memory, which he kept fully alive and refreshed at all times. 
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A vital teacher is not the mere purveyor of knowledge, but a 
student of personalities. He seeks to estimate and appraise those 
whom he teaches, and to take measure of their mind, heart and will. 
To teach is to awaken personalities to knowledge and truth, and the 
love for them. To effect this end the teacher must have full sym- 
pathy with his scholars. He must treat them according to their. 
several and differing intellectual capacities and gifts. The very 
bright and quick of mind must be given sufficient work to keep 
them from becoming indifferent. They must be chosen and stimu- 
lated to become the scholars of the future. Their several inclina- 
tions and tastes must be directed to them. But the average man 
dare not be forgotten, and he and his needs cannot be slighted be- 
cause of the greater joy of the teacher in the brighter minds. Even 
the slow student unless he is lazy and shiftless must be given fair 
consideration. In the whole attitude toward all these types of stu- 
dents the teacher must be altogether fair, impartial and truly sym- 
pathetic. 

In my judgment Doctor Jacobs well exemplified these virtues 
of the teacher toward his pupils. Many of us can testify to the 
fact that he aroused our intellectual interests, and shaped our 
scholarly tastes through his keen, exact and logical mind. He did 
not neglect the medium group, and even slower workers. But he 
did hate pretense, slovenliness of mind and work, and idle prating 
of the unprepared and bluffing student. He wanted intellectual 
honesty above all things. 

In his classroom Doctor Jacobs was no mere dictator, nor a 
hearer of recitations. While he used both of these methods, and 


.also the medium of the lecture, he was not enslaved by any method. 


He developed and illuminated what he taught, and always led the 
mind beyond the confines of the lecture or of the book. Neverthe- 
less he insisted upon the accuracy of statements which is so neces- 
sary in Christian doctrine. There dare be no haziness nor in- 


-definiteness. 


A teacher who knows himself and the extent of possible 
knowledge always remains humble. It is only the half-learned and 
the mere masters of a segment of truth, who become proud and 


‘boasters. It is especially true of the teacher of Christian truth 
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that he is meek of heart, and humble in spirit, before the great and 
deep mysteries of revelation. In other departments of knowledge 
men may be misled to think that all depends upon their knowledge 
and insight, but in theology the humble and contrite spirit before 
God is essential for the apprehension and communication of divine 
truth. While Doctor Jacobs in his honesty, like all true estimators 
of themselves, did not deny what he was and knew, and did not as- 
sume a pretensive humility nevertheless in reality he was very 
modest, unassuming, meek and gentle. He bore his great knowl- 
edge with becoming grace. We shall long treasure his memory as 
a teacher for these fine qualities of mind and heart. May he in- 
spire us who teach to endeavor to fulfill in our lives some of these 
ideals of a true teacher! 
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HENRY EYSTER JACOBS 


THE SERVANT OF THE CHURCH 


F. H. KNUBEL 
New York, New York 


TINWO ideas are manifest in the theme given to me—the church 

and its servant. Those who chose the theme had no particu- 
lar Bible passage in mind and I do not intend to preach a sermon, 
but there is a text from which my theme emerges most directly. It 
is Ephesians 5, 25: “Christ loved the church, and gave himself 
for it.” The same two ideas are manifest there—the church and 
its servant. And there can be no higher tribute I could pay to Dr. 
Jacobs than to point out his Christlikeness in this respect that he 
like Christ loved the church and gave himself for it. He loved the 
church and was its servant. 

That first idea, as to love for the church, holds something of 
special interest. How did Paul dare to say that Christ loved the 
church. It was seldom that Christ even used the word church ac- 
cording to the Gospel records. Only two occasions can be dis- 
covered, and they contain no special reference to his heart’s devo- 
tion to the church. As we know this has led some students to sup- 
pose that the apostles and especially Paul have too greatly magni- 
fied the idea of the church, and that for Christ the idea of the King- 
dom is the prevalent one. Paul knew better than do these students. 
He remembered Christ’s parables concerning wedding feasts, par- 
ticularly the one as to the king’s son. He knew also the references, 
in parable and in direct statement, where Christ indicated himself 
as the bridegroom. How could so much of this character be men- 
tioned without thought of the bride in Christ’s mind. Then also 
Paul knew the frequent use by Christ of the conception of himself 
as a shepherd, with the companion thought of the fold. “I lay 
down my life for the sheep. And other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold. Them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and there shall be one fold, and one shepherd. Therefore 
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doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life”. We need 
make no additional search. With all the love that the shepherd has 
for the fold, with all the love that the bridegroom has for the bride, 
Christ loved the church. However little the word passed over his 
lips, the thought was a precious and a constant one in the depths of 
his heart. 

This also is significant, that whenever we find a truly great 
follower of Christ, we discover a man who was like Christ em- 
phatically a lover of the church. It is not necessary that we list at 
length the names of these men in history. Let us however note 
Paul himself, who brought his love of the church to its climax in 
the entire Epistle to the Ephesians, where we found the reference 
to Christ’s love. There is also Augustine, whose mightiest writ- 
ing is “The City of God”, which in essence was prepared to depict 
the ultimate triumph of the church. Think also of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, who was the leader in that one monastic order which 
maintained a loyal relationship to the organization of the church. 
We cannot omit Luther and his strong devotion to the idea of the 
church, refusing steadily to sanction any break from the historic 
church. Then there is Muhlenberg and his motto, “Ecclesia plan- 
tanda’. It would seem that wherever there is a great Christian 
there is also a great lover of the church. We have heard of that 
member of Napoleon’s guard who when the surgeon was probing 
deeply in his breast said, “Go a little deeper, doctor, and you will 
find the emperor”. Far more nobly do these Christian warriors 
know the ideal they hold in their hearts. 

It was true of him we honor today. He was one more in that 
line of great Christians who hold the church as a center of devo- 
tion. His scholarship for instance could not be narrowed to any 
single department of study. He has been eulogized today as the 
theologian, the historian, and the teacher. Many other themes 
would also have been possible. Nothing that concerned the church 
was alien to him. He was a scholar of the church, and of all that 
concerned it. Furthermore an examination of his dogmatic 
studies brings the fact into clearer light. For me the greatest 
product of Dr. Jacobs’ pen in his wonderful little “Elements of Re- 
ligion”. It concludes, quite differently from other theologians, 
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with a study of the church. To him the church was the climax of 
God’s entire purpose and revelation. 

We discover another evidence of his heart’s love if we ex- 
amine the sermon he preached at the organization of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. ‘That sermon has not received suf- 
ficient attention. In it we find him expressing his longing that 
Muhlenberg’s ideal shall be realized, a single synod of the church 
for the entire country. His final emphasis in that sermon, before 
he turned to the practical problems, is significant. He says, “Nor 
should we fail to make especially clear the Reformation doctrine of 
the Church’, and then enlarges upon it. 

Regarding this first idea in our theme we must not ignore his 
practical efforts in countless forms that his own church should be a 
beautiful visible expression of the true church Christ loves. So 
far as I know he was the first to emphasize for instance that our 
church lives, not merely during the few days of its representative 
conventions, but continues constantly and without intermissions. 

He who would truly honor Dr. Jacobs must recognize as a 
primary fact in his life that he loved the church, was its scholar. 

Weare led easily to that second idea of our theme, the servant. 
It has been true of all those lovers of the church that as they saw 
its glory unfold before their hearts, commanding an unspeakable 
love, and as they realized the wonder of its future—all of them like 
Christ gave themselves to it, became its servants. This also has 
been the special process of thought for all of them, leading them to 
their service. They saw the church as one more of the Gospel’s 
powerful influences to level men. There is the same gospel for 
men of all ranks and conditions, and the church can truly unite men 
because it first brings them all to the same level. It is this funda- 
mental commonness of humanity, so plainly and intensely realized 
in the church, which leads the greatest among men to be ready to 
serve all, even the humblest. They know that the best they possess 
is none too good for the service of the lowliest man. Their com- 
plete giving of themselves is inevitable. No one may be desig- 
nated truly as a servant of the church who does not give plain evi- 
dence that this idea possesses him. 

It plainly possessed Dr. Jacobs, and we understand him better 
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and better as we discern the prevalence of the idea in all his ways 
and words. Hear him once more in that sermon before the United 
Lutheran Church in America. As he speaks of the church’s gospel 
he sounds that note of all genuine servants. “Nothing’’, he says, 
“so raises the humble, nothing so sinks the haughty to the same 
level, as the gospel. It is the only true leveler”. It is by this 
key that we gain an entrance to the beautiful motive in his life 
which controlled so much of his activity. He was a scholar indeed, 
but he was a scholar with a heart, a heart for all. He was the 
church’s scholar, but he was also the church’s servant. 

We now understand at once something that was so constant 
and pronounced with him and yet at first thought so strange. His 
mind and memory were crowded with deep-going problems of re- 
ligious thought, but he had place to remember each one of the many 
of us, and to remember the minutest particular interests of our 
lives. For his own particular interests there was little or no 
thought, but of us, of the individualities of the church, no detail in 
our lives was forgotten. He was a servant of the church. 

How eager he was also to provide for the ministers of the 
church, and so ultimately for all the people, the literature they need 
in order to be well-furnished Lutheran pastors. At first he issued 
translations of important standards for our faith, above all the 
Book of Concord. Later he gave us volume after volume as the 
result of his own clear faith and of his patient study of revelation. 
It was all a service of the church. 

We can now appreciate furthermore his intense interest in the 
worship of all the people in the Common Service. He gave his 
rich scholarship unstintedly and for many years that our worship 
in liturgy and in hymns might be perfected. Every child in our 
churches who lifts his sweet voice in the praises of God has been 
served by the great heart and mind of Dr. Jacobs. 

This interest in the people, in all the people, is revealed once 
more in his practical concern that they all appreciate themselves as 
being not merely members of congregations and of synods, but also 
and in addition as being directly members of the general body of 
the church. It was a particular joy of his to point out that his 
church is not just a combination of synods. He was wont to 
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emphasize that as with the constitution of the United States so also 
the preamble to the church’s constitution states that “We, members 
of Evangelical Lutheran congregations in America, associated in 
Evangelical Lutheran Synods, recognizing our duty as people of 
God . . . hereby unite, etc.” The individual members as people 
of God unite. Weare all, he would say, members one of another. 

It was the realization of himself as a servant of the church 
which kept him ready to leave his books and his scholarly pursuits, 
and to become a member of a Foreign Mission Board or of a Com- 
mission of Adjudication. For years he was a keen and active par- 
ticipant in general church conventions, unweariedly following 
lengthy sessions and when necessary speaking wisely and emphat- 
ically in debate. 

Far abroad his service extended, so that in other lands and 
in.other communions his name and his writings were known and 
honored. In general religious literature he has been quoted per- 
haps more than any other American Lutheran scholar. All that 
he had was for the church. He gave himself for it. He was the 
church’s servant. 

In all the centuries we find these lovers and servants of the 
church breaking at some time into praise concerning it in hymns 
they wrote regarding the church or its sacrament. So also Dr. 
Jacobs has left for us his strong communion hymn, and leads us 
to sing: 


“One Bread, one Cup, one Body, we, 
United by our life in Thee, 
Thy love proclaim till Thou shalt come 
To bring Thy scattered loved ones home.” 
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UNIONISM 


NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DEEM it both logical and germane to the purpose of this paper” 

to develop my discussion on unionism by way of a triad of 
terms, namely unity, union and unionism. By unity one refers to 
that inner, somewhat undeterminate, purely spiritual and therefore 
mystical relationship of all believers in Christ to each other. By 
union one signifies those reactions of believers to one another, due 
to their inner unity, whereby their apprehension of Christ’s com- 
mands to work together for the spread of the Gospel is given form 
and whereby as a result of their grace-guided and grace-em- 
powered activities, the “body of Christ” is so realized as to make 
manifest the holy Christian church. To the church thus manifest, 
our Lord has committed the administration of the power of God 
unto salvation. 

By unionism we have in mind combinations of persons whose 
motives rest on false or incongruous objectives or upon some single 
injunction of our Lord, which has been so overemphasized as to 
interfere with the proclamation of the whole Gospel, the preserva- 
tion of the purity of truth and practice, and the separation of the 
“body of Christ” from secular, temporal, sociological or political 
organizations. 


OTHER DEFINITIONS 


“Umionism. Religious unionism consists in joint worship and 
work of those not united in doctrine. Its essence is an agreement 
to disagree. In effect, it denies the doctrine of the clearness of 
Scripture. It would treat certain doctrines as fundamental or es- 
sential and others as non-essential to Christian unity—a proposi- 
tion which could be defended on only one of two premises: that God 


1 Read at the 1931 meeting of the Lutheran Editors’ and Managers’ Association 
and discussed thetically at their 1932 convention. 
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either was unable to reveal His will and mind in such a manner as 
not to be misunderstood or was not willing so to reveal Himself. 
In the former case the wisdom of God is attacked; in the second, 
His goodness. A Christian who believes that God has clearly 
spoken through the prophets and apostles and through the Lord 
Jesus Christ cannot be a unionist. The indifferent and pacifist 
stand of the unionist is condemned in all those texts which bid us 
beware of false prophets and to be separate from those who deny 
tzenrutoe sbitus: 137 14°) Tim. 2:12;6:14; Il Tim. 3 :5:3'6:3-5: 
Mate 7/2155" fere 23:28; Acts 20:29; Rom. 16:17; 1 John.421; 11 
John 10:11.’’—Concordia Cyclopedia (Missouri). 

“Unionism arises when the desire for an external unity that 
will express the inner unity of the Christian Church is given such 
emphasis that it causes purity of doctrine and practice to take a 
secondary instead of a primary place in the thinking of the church. 
All of us desire church union. We long for it and ought to pray 
for it and work for it. A willful opposition to church unity is a 
sin because it is schismatic and separatistic and aims to perpetuate 
divisions in the body of Christ. Nevertheless there are valid rea- 
sons why at certain times and certain places the church cannot be 
united in an external way. Those who underestimate the impor- 
tance of agreement concerning the preaching of the Gospel and 
throw all of their emphasis on external unity of organization are 
unionists. The true Christian course lies between the extremes of 
unionism on the one hand and separatism on the other.” —C. M. 
Jacobs. 


UNITY, A SPIRITUAL, “INVISIBLE” ATTRIBUTE 


The unity of believers in Christ as one attribute of the com- 
munity of believers who constitute the kingdom of God is so obvi- 
ously the teaching of our Lord and his apostles as to require only 
statement and illustration. This unity is never in doubt as we read 
the Saviour’s teaching. On the one hand he declares that a house 
divided against itself shall fall and on the other he promises that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against the Gospel and the fellow- 


2 An examination of these texts relative to their pertinency and to causes of division 
is advised. 
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ship of its believers. As to the essence of this unity, there are no 
degrees, and none can be acquired. The origin of citizenship in 
his kingdom is regeneration—birth after the Spirit. There are 
grades of vigor but not of existing. | One cannot be somewhat 
dead in trespasses and sin nor somewhat reborn. The qualifica- 
tion of acquiring the new life and of becoming an heir of God, a 
joint heir with Christ, is positive. “Whosoever believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved”; “Whosoever calleth upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” Itis a reality that the capacity of faith may 
vary in degree among individuals and that there may be quantita- 
tive differences in the possession and use of divine truth. There 
are some who are babes, to be nourished by the milk of the Word 
and others who can be fed upon the’ meat of the Gospel. And 
justification whereby we are accounted righteous by our God is 
forensic, definite and conditioned only by faith in Christ as the 
Saviour. Thus one sees that both regeneration and justification 
agree. Regeneration is an act and not a process. The kingdom 
of God of whose unity we are writing is the company of believers, 
the communion of those accounted holy by the apprehension 
through faith alone of the righteousness of Christ. This right- 
eousness is infinite and indivisible. It is bestowed on the basis of 
the seeking, merciful love of the Father and applied by the Holy 
Ghost, God’s Advocate with man. The widespread tenderness of 
the Father, the definite claim of Jesus upon all those for whom he 
died and rose victorious over death, the indissoluble union of the 
power of the Holy Spirit and the promise of forgiveness for 
Christ’s sake inevitably establish an attribute of unity among all 
who believe. Concerning the essential relationship of the believers 
in Christ, we repeat, there can be no differences of opinion. It is 


a corollary of the teaching of the purpose and application of 
Christ’s redemption. 


UNITY IS DYNAMIC 


This attribute of unity which we have by virtue of faith in 
Christ is not a term merely descriptive of the total of believers. 
Its significance is not covered by the thought of the Book of Life 
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as a roster of the names of all the saints. Nor do certain phrases 
comprise its meaning, those used relative to the ultimate gathering 
of the children of God (we are all going to the same place) or toa 
common purpose (we all obey the same Lord) or to a common 
message (we all have the same revelation). Unity in the kingdom 
of God is not even static. Itis dynamic. While not an immediate 
charism, it is nevertheless a potent force due to the energy gener- 
ated by the charismata in articulation with each other when guided 
by the Holy Spirit. It refers to the modus operandi of divine grace. 
Just as the members of the body are by nature impelled to function 
toward cooperation, so all who are justified and regenerated 
through Christ are impelled toward fellowship with each other. 
The charismata are harmonized by their Giver and Head and they 
do not scatter the possessors of them; they collect, articulate and 
coordinate. Grace is centripetal; it is sin that is centrifugal. It is 
of the heart obedient to God to feel common ties with the brethren. 
It is of selfishness, suspicion and the characteristics of a lost and 
condemned creature to resist the impulses toward relationships of 
a community of believers. Were there no counteracting forces, 
were we able to see face to face and know as we are known, unity 
with Christ and a consequent union of all believers would be coex- 
tensive. 

But despite sin and earthiness, the grace of unity is always 
active, and in process of weaving the threads of fellowship into the 
fabric of fraternity. The apostles were well aware of the sins and 
shortcomings of their converts, of degrees of sanctification within 
congregations and of inequalities of apprehensions of the new cove- 
nant with God in Christ. But they were also cognizant of the 
common life set up among the faithful by the Gospel. The ex- 
change of epistles, the reception of messengers, the prescriptions 
concerning preaching, ministering, alms and so on, indicate how 
unity realized a form of union in the early church. 

From the post-apostolic period until now we have continuously 
the reactions of this centripetal force, unity in Christ. Oneness 
against the world, the flesh and the devil has been uninterruptedly 
the ideal of Christendom asa whole. Informs of varied vigor and 
purity, subjected to degrees of friendly or hostile environment, in 
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surges of influence reflecting the energy and visions of great lead- 
ers, it has characterized the parts of the universal church as well. 
The desire to have one Holy, Christian and Apostolic Church is 
evident, even in groups whose tenets and practices are far from a 
complete comprehension of the revelation of the new covenant in 
Christ. As even the weakly charged magnetic needle seeks to 
align itself with the earth’s polarity, so the least turning Godward 
through grace in Christ sets up an aspiration to be in fellowship 
with others who call upon the Saviour for redemption. 


REALIZATION ONLY PARTIAL 


But like all manifestations of hidden energy, the unity of 
Christendom has been realized only in part. The outward form of 
the body of Christ is a “resultant” wherein one discerns the cen- 
tripetal forces in opposition to centrifugal potencies. Even within 
the church itself, a human element has prevailed to major and 
minor degrees. As the water of the ocean caught up as vapor by 
the heat of the sun falls as rains upon the earth, and then having 
fallen, loses its unity and returns to the sea by a diversity of 
courses, so in Christendom very early, inner unity could only in 
degrees produce union. ‘The very principles of organization grad- 
ually lost universal recognition, and now we discern a basic cause 
of division in the differing views of even the agency by which the 
power of God unto salvation reaches men’s minds and hearts. 
Roman Catholicism declares that persons are the media of grace, 
and makes hierarchy and priesthood absolute essentials of redemp- 
tion through Christ. Eastern Orthodoxy vested spiritual power 
in institutions. It is titled hierurgical instead of hierarchical. 
Protestantism located the means of grace in the Word. That it 
has thereby rightly interpreted the revelation of our Lord becomes 
more and more patent as the centuries since Luther have passed. 
It can be correctly observed that the renewed identification of the 
the Word as the bearer of saving grace from God to man was as 
great a triumph of ecclesiastical intelligence as any product of the 
human mind since the apostolic era. Had the medium of grace not 
been identified and distinguished from cultural and imperial forces, 
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Christianity would have ceased to exert spiritual power. Secular- 
ism would have buried religion. We quite properly insist that the 
Reformation movement in the sixteenth century was the result of 
an act of God to preserve Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

We deem it relevant to our discussion of the third word, union- 
ism, in our triad, to remark at this point that empowering the 
Word to become the means of grace creates the most facile instru- 
ment of universality. One understands why Jesus spoke the par- 
able of the sower and why all the Gospels record that parable. Not 
only is the seed the source of life but it is the ideal medium of life’s 
distribution over the earth. Borne by winds and currents as well 
as cast upon prepared fields by husbandmen, the vital forces of the 
earth in the form of seed are capable of vast distribution. So the 
power of God unto salvation linked by divine fiat to the proclama- 
tion of Gospel, accomplishes that whereunto it is ordained, however 
it may be brought to men’s minds and hearts. Wherever it falls 
upon the people, it is efficacious to engender faith in Christ and 
thus extend his kingdom. Its simplicity makes it the promoter of 
earth-embracing unity. Thence arises the universal desire to real- 
ize union with all other believers. 


DEDUCTIONS 


Up to this point, I feel that there can be no difference of 

opinion amongst us, and that certain conclusions can be drawn 
from the principles that have been defined. 
1. It is the will of God that the inner unity of believers in 
Christ should produce union among them. ‘Toward this end the 
grace of unity becomes evident in the desire of believers to articu- 
late with each other. In any properly conducted group of be- 
lievers, unity is always given opportunity to realize union among 
Christians. 

2. Union, whereby there is one organized fellowship of be- 
lievers, is thwarted by forces both within and without the com- 
munion of saints, so that the purposes of God are only partially and 
imperfectly accomplished. 

3. The forces antagonistic to church union appear at various 
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times and arises from many sources. Among them are (a) mis- 
interpretation of the teaching of our Lord either by an overempha- 
sis of some doctrine or by an obscuring of its significance. The 
place of organization, of chiliasm, of synergism, of sacramenta- 
rianism illustrate such perversions of sound doctrine. 

(b) Movements by which social forces and spiritual powers 
are yoked together for objectives other than those for which the 
power of God unto salvation was entrusted to the community of 
believers, while done in the interest of union, produce a hybrid com- 
bination, an ism rather than the normal realization of the grace of 
unity in Christ. Of this, the most powerful examples are the 
Eastern and Western Catholic groups where church and state were 
combined. Less extended but of the same sort of fallacy is Calvin- 
istic organization of Geneva. So far as Lutheranism is concerned, 
the action devised by William III in Prussia in 1817 and kept until 
the present time as Die Unierte Kirche is an illustration of the 
same vain effort to make God’s grace of redemption from sin serve 
the purposes of civil government. 

(c) The effort widespread in America at the present time to 
make unity an objective to be reached by uniting the churches is an 
“ism”. It reverses cause and effect by making the working to- 
gether result from external organization instead of letting unity 
produce union. It will not accomplish anything of great value. 
Of the same nature, but more subtly presented, is the plan of church 
union so far proposed by the Conference on Faith and Order which 
first met at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1927. 

We can say with a positiveness equivalent to a formula: that 
union results from the forces of unity inherent in the charismata 
given by the Holy Spirit to all believers. Union can not be arti- 
ficially propagated. It must be a reaction from within the church. 
Its forces are intolerant of any subjection in behalf of civil, social 
or economic purposes. 


UNION CAN BE THWARTED 


But while union cannot be propagated by the aid of other 
forces than those of unity in the faith, it can be opposed success- 
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fully. We confine ourselves for demonstrations of this opposition, 
to phenomena observable during the past four centuries. Union- 
ism as a term is of recent advent in our ecclesiastical vocabularies. 
Its predecessor is syncretism, a word revived and applied by Eras- 
mus in writing of the efforts of the leaders of his period to com- 
promise with each other and unite as Protestants or as Evangelical 
Catholics. The latter was soon shown to be impossible, but several 
years were occupied by and considerable effort was devoted to a 
union of Calvinists, Zwinglians, Lutherans and other “in be- 
tweens”. Melanchthon’s instability in defining doctrines and his 
temperamental inaptitude for leadership resulted in a party of 
which the Heidelberg catechism is the basic confessional document 
and a modified form of Geneva polity is the standard of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization. The failure of the compromisers to realize evan- 
- gelical union is due to the fact that they sought to involve the com- 
munion of saints in the prosecution of purposes not organically re- 
lated to the kingdom of God. What actually resulted from this 
sixteenth century syncretism was a division of the evangelical 
forces in so far as their legitimate stewardship of the means of 
grace is concerned. Catholicism in the seventeenth century almost 
regained supremacy under Jesuit leadership. 

It was in the nineteenth century that unionism became ap- 
parent in Germany, when King William III decreed the Unierte 
Kirche to arise from a combination of the Lutheran and Reformed 
groups. The background, perhaps we should say with more ac- 
curacy, the conditions which resulted in that project had little to 
favor the reactions of Christian unity. It was the period follow- 
ing not so much the Napoleonic era as the French revolution and 
the reactionary rebound toward monarchy. Not only was Charles 
IX made king of France, but the ideas of the crown’s prerogatives 
were those of Middle Ages, absolute imperialism. In central Eu- 
rope, the princes solemnly set themselves to restore autocracy, the 
astute Metternich being the political philosopher of the day. Noth- 
ing was more inimical to such a revival of absolutism than a church 
organization undominated by the will of the state. 

But the church constituency of that period was far from vigor- 
ous in its relationships to the kingdom of God. “Pietism by over- 
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emphasized, subjective experiences had brought about an indiffer- 
ent attitude toward doctrines and confessions. Rationalism by 
denying supernaturalism had destroyed faith in the tenets of Chris- 
tendom and in the Bible as revelation.” There was of course a 
remnant who were alive in Christ, but generally speaking, the kind 
of faith among both Lutherans and Reformers could get along 
about as well together as separated. Nothing better illustrates the 
soil from which politic combinations of groups of believers spring 
than the situation out of which the Unierte Kirche was formed. 
It is an equally patent illustration of the futility of such organiza- 
tions. The Lutherans of Germany were divided into minor and 
major groups: the union created a new division, although the grace 
of unity continued active and preserved a considerable measure of 
fidelity to the confessions despite the policies of the government. 
The revolutions of the period of 1848 revived controversies and 
set certain limits to imperial absolutism. 

Economic and political conditions in Europe in the 1840’s 
stimulated migration to the Americas—to the United States in par- 
ticular. In the half century between 1848 and 1900, Germany and 
Scandinavia made rich contributions to American citizenship. The 
immigrants of those days were not weaklings in will or in purpose. 
They may have come from humbler walks of life, but they knew 
what they had sought to escape. Germany produced two groups 
so far as Lutheranism is concerned: one group was indifferent to 
religion and the other was thoroughly imbued with aversion to the 
Unierte Kirche and to organizations of quasi religious or chiefly 
political objectives. Unionism, as it had been practiced in Ger- 
many prior to Stephan’s, Walther’s and Grabau’s migration and 
Loehe’s missionaries, was both detested and feared. 


AMERICA’S ENVIRONMENT DIFFERENT 


The Lutheran church in the United States had developed un- 
der conditions quite different from those dominating the state 
churches of Europe. In the colonial period and for fifty years 
after the revolutionary war began, American Lutheran congrega- 
tions were so scattered as to make an expression of their unity in 
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the faith very difficult. It was a further obstacle that French 
atheism made great inroads on all phases of Christianity in Amer- 
ica. It is not surprising that all those who believed in Christ, even 
though in several communions, worked together in common de- 
fense of the most fundamental tenets of the Christian faith. In 
1831, there were three Lutheran theological seminaries in the 
United States. Prior to the founding of Gettysburg in 1826, some 
of the ablest Lutheran preachers studied at Princeton. It was 
the Baptists who successfully agitated against a state church for 
the new Republic. It was the Presbyterians who were most active 
in education and in behalf of civil liberties. It was the Methodists 
whose itinerants followed immigrant trails across the the Appa- 
lachian Mountains and the valleys of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. Drunkenness was a great vice early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and all churches condemned it. Mormonism and the Camp- 
bellite movement date back to the 1830’s. There was of necessity 
much cooperation amongst the greater Protestant groups of that 
half century. It was by cooperation prior to 1850 that the Lu- 
theran church gained the right to exist. 

Yet as early as 1826, one notes the beginnings of identifying 
Lutheran tenets as distinct from Calvinism and Arminianism. 
True there was New Measurism, but there was also catechetical in- 
struction and confirmation. Synods took official cognizance of the 
Augsburg Confession. Lutheran seminaries took over the train- 
ing of pastors for Lutheran congregations. Slowly but steadily 
the gifts of grace following the proclamation of the Gospel bore 
good fruit. The charge of unionism will not lie against the synods 
developed from Muhlenberg’s first organization in 1748. Of those 
synods that were formed prior to 1850 and of those since developed 
from the missions planted by missionaries sent out from those 
earlier synods, not a single one has failed to subscribe acceptance 
of the symbolical books of the Lutheran church of the sixteenth 
century. In recent years they have adopted to a very large extent 
a form of worship which rests in the consensus of the Kirchen- 
Ordnungen of the sixteenth century most in harmony with Luther 
and Bugenhagen. With union in doctrine and cultus, there has 
been consequent union in Christian work. A survey of the union 
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realized in missions, education and the ministry of mercy by the 
enterprises of the United Lutheran Church confirms the conclusion 
that the combination of the synods in 1918 was a reaction of the 
forces of unity and not a merger precipitated by unspiritual influ- 
ences. 


CASE STUDIES 


That the charge of unionism will lie against combinations such 
as produced the Unierte Kirche in Germany in the first quarter of 
the last century is beyond doubt. It is also obvious that plans for 
union of the sort most typically sponsored by Peter Ainslie and 
championed by the journal, The Christian Century, undertake to 
command rather than obey the charisms of unity and are impossible 
of adoption by groups loyal to Christ’s teachings. But there are 
cases and even conditions that seem to call for the joint participa- 
tion of several Christian groups. The question arises whether a 
Lutheran body jeopardizes the standards of pure doctrine and ex- 
poses its principles to corruption by entering into partnership with 
other groups in the interest of some work in the field of moral, 
political or social relationships or in defense of some common cita- 
del of Christian teaching or privilege. 

Take for example the regulations of the U. S. Government 
for the appointment of chaplains for the army and navy. Here 
the Federal Council of Churches wields a large influence. At pres- 
ent the National Broadcasting Company has closer relationships 
with the Federal Council of Churches than with any single Protes- 
tant communion. In dealing with the relief of persecuted religious 
minorities in Europe under a clause in the Treaty of Versailles it 
has been necessary for Dr. John A. Morehead to accept a position 
on a committee of several constituencies, one of them Unitarian. 
In protesting against the policy of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics in persecuting religious societies in Russia there was 
action practically in common by Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
In our opinion, no Lutheran principle is violated by any of these 
combinations. 


As to the interdenominational councils of Home and Foreign 
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Missions, not only has one group of America’s Lutherans held 
membership in both these without retarding its progress into a dis- 
tinctive denominational solidarity and without compromising its 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments, but it has been able to bear 
witness to our principles and to protect Lutheran interests. It has 
had by way of compensation the benefit of the experiences, the sur- 
veys and the conclusions of the workers in other groups. It is true 
that the charge of unionism has been made because of connections 
with the Federal Council and the Councils of Home and Foreign 
Missions, but the charge is based on suspicions and inferred possi- 
bilities. The suspicions are incorrect and such possibilities as ex- 
ist have been plainly discerned and avoided. 


MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATIONS AND ‘‘UNION” SERVICES 


But the evidence of unionism most frequently pointed out in 
Lutheran journals and stated in Lutheran gatherings is the mem- 
bership of Lutheran clergymen in community ministerial associ- 
ations and the participation of Lutheran pastors and parishes in 
what are called Union Services. In weighing the seriousness of 
this charge it is necessary to inquire whether a community of peo- 
ple by virtue of their association in civic, moral and economic af- 
fairs is in fact influenced by a consensus of public sentiment and by 
the group momentum of their citizens. Do communities by virtue 
of their institutions and customs acquire what one may call charac- 
ter? Is a city properly called moral or immoral, law-abiding or 
loose-habited, fond of culture of the higher type or superficial and 
even profligate inits nature? If the community as such has ethical 
and even moral qualities, due of course to the force of public senti- 
ment and public customs, is religion a factor in their situation? 
Has the church any responsibility to the community as such? Are 
the ministers of a town in a class similar to its doctors, its lawyers 
and even its undertakers? Is public sentiment wrong in its expec- 
tation that the clergymen in a community will register as a group 
the correct attitude on the community’s ethical, cultural and moral 
problems and aid in the coordination of forces and movements for 
community betterment? When Lutheranism makes a sharp dis- 
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tinction between the civil and the spiritual powers, does it mean 
that the spiritual and the civil shall be walled apart; that in the 
United States, where the people command the state, the secular 
power may be aimed and applied with all the resources of group 
organization, but the spiritual forces can be exercised only through 
disassociated individuals? Does my Christian religion urge me to 
join hands with my Christian neighbor in the effort to procure just 
government, moral habits and generous treatment of the poor? 

I am quite aware of the conventional Lutheran answer to all 
these questions. We declare that preaching the Gospel in its purity 
and administering the sacraments according to our Lord’s institu- 
tion fulfils all requirements. Certainly they suffice for the spirit- 
ual nourishment of the people and should equip their mentality and 
consciences for decisions as units in the community. Certainly the 
church as such can exist in a most indifferent or even hostile com- 
munity. But is there any reason why the communion of believers 
in Christ should be forbidden to go beyond the area of the church 
lots on which they assemble to strive in partnership against com- 
munity evils and in behalf of the most favorable environment for 
the proclamation of the Gospel? We submit that actual experi- 
ence has a bearing in this matter and that results are the desirable 
data on the principles of the church’s relationships to community 
convictions when we draft a ruling concerning the connection of 
Lutheran pastors with associations of ministers. 

Especially in smaller towns and cities, but to some degree in 
the largest municipalities, the ministers’ organization has as one 
purpose the improvement of the people along Christian lines, al- 
though they also provide mutual stimulation of pastoral thinking 
and action. It is agreed that there is a legitimate place for com- 
munity influence. It is a fact that in Europe Lutheran clergymen 
have combined to foster inner mission projects as well as to protect 
their work. It is at least a well-established custom in the United 
States for the ministers of a section to confer and to make their 
contribution to community forces more or less as a unit. Since 
during many decades under this custom denominational loyalties 
have remained unaltered by these numerous associations, it seems 
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patent that they do not affect the distinctive doctrines and practices 
of the participants. 

The above conclusions were reached after certain specific in- 
quiries of men who have been active in pastoral associations. Asa 
rule the connection has proven beneficial. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions; I have specific knowledge of some from which Lutheran 
preachers have found it necessary to sever their connection. But 
such cases have arisen as a result of the over-emphasis of some 
“wind of doctrine” or through the ingenious pressure of some 
individual leader. We are convinced, however, that with proper 
standards the individual pastor can and must be trusted to decide 
as to the propriety and profit of his participation. A blanket rule 
in the interest solely of restraining unionism has all too frequently 
deprived conscientious pastors of an opportunity to serve God. 
The abuse of the privilege has indeed occurred. There are some 
clergymen who are by nature overly social-minded and they become 
mere “joiners”. It is probable, however, that their abnormal gre- 
gariousness is less harmfully exercised among their professional 
brethren than anywhere else. 

In the matter of “union services,’ much greater caution is 
justified, but even in these the occasion for joint meetings can 
arise. Thanksgiving Day worship in the United States is purely a 
civic institution : it is quite possible for a considerable section of the 
Protestant family to join in bearing witness to their mutual obliga- 
tions to their common government, without the slightest surrender 
of convictions. It is where the intention of the state in appointing 
the day is misconstrued and the civil government’s prerogatives as 
powers ordained of God are set aside to admit attention to purely 
ecclesiastical conditions, that combination is made possible and the 
greater fault is committed. 

In some localities combined services are arranged for summer 
Sunday evenings; in others, during Lent, noonday meetings take 
place in some centrally located building and everybody is urged to 
come. I have some personal experience with both Sunday Vespers 
and noonday Lenten services. In every instance my presence was 
in recognition of the Lutheran church and the address was expected 
to indicate our communion’s attitude toward a text of Scripture or 
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a current topic. On one occasion at Atlanta, Georgia, the allot- 
ment of time was five consecutive services, and thereby an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to speak on a series of related themes before a 
company of people containing about thirty clergymen of non- 
Lutheran connections. Their reactions indicated lack of familiar- 
ity with our system of doctrine, but they seemed glad to find out 
in what sort of theological thinking a Lutheran preacher engages. 
Several of the laity voiced appreciation of the addresses, and one 
good Methodist woman said one of them was exactly her view of 
the subject presented. 

But as we have already said, the occasions for such cooperation 
among denominations are compartively rare and always special. 
I am referring to them at some length only to indicate that a cer- 
tain degree of adaptation to circumstances must be recognized. 
The facts in each situation must determine the decision. Union 
services could mean unionism; no doubt such have obtained some 
Lutheran participation from pastors over-eager to curry favor in 
their communities or vainly hopeful that combination would yield 
them accessions. Such hopes are proven by experience to be empty 
of any permanent results and wasteful of time and effort. But in 
many other instances refusal to cooperate has not only subjected 
our parishes to the charge of selfish sectarianism but has deprived 
the confessors of the Augustana of an opportunity to proclaim the 
Gospel efficaciously. 


THE CHARGE OF UNIONISM AMONG AMERICAN LUTHERAN BODIES 


The indictment of unionism, as the present generation of Lu- 
therans in North America terms it, acquired specific content in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Unionism’s dangers to our 
church were specifically involved in a formula drafted fifty years 
ago, not long after governmental, economic and religious condi- 
tions in Europe had produced the mid-nineteenth century migration 
of Lutherans from its northern and central sections, but from Ger- 
many especially. We cannot esteem too highly the spirit of sincere 
consecration and of self-sacrifice that moved the leaders of the 
groups of Germans, of Norwegians and of Swedes, who established 
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themselves in the Middle West from 1850 to 1890. But looking 
back from this third decade of the twentieth century we can see 
that environment played a large part in creating separate bodies 
among them and in distinguishing them from the Lutheran groups 
which by 1860 had adopted a polity dictated by conditions of church 
membership in the United States. The community that settled in 
Missouri, for example, could not be expected to realize that their 
fellow-believers into whose nation they had come were gradually 
recovering the confession of sound doctrine after a bitter struggle 
with negative forces that had wrought general havoc in the first 
quarter of the century in all denominations. They could not forsee 
that the General Council in 1866 or 1867 consisted of those who 
had reached their convictions while belonging to the General Synod 
and that their withdrawal was more than protest: it was the initi- 
ation of a change that reached a consummation in 1918. Espe- 
cially was it impossible for those who came into American life in 
groups equivalent to colonies and under leadership that had suf- 
fered from the revival of imperialism in Europe to apprehend the 
individualism which had been the most powerful agent in develop- 
ing the character of the citizens of the United States, wherever the 
ties with Europe had been completely severed for several decades. 
Then also the newcomers especially in the Northwest were exposed 
to vigorous proselyting by American denominations of the Re- 
formed group. Had the forces of the General Synod been sufficient 
in terms of money and men, and had they been able to use the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian languages; and had William A. Passavant’s 
accurate vision of the needs of the Middle West been possible of 
realization, perhaps—-we say perhaps—the unhappy divisions 
might have been less harmful. We cannot believe that separatism 
was wanted by any of the fathers of the past century. But such 
are only idle speculations. The sad fact is that the seething con- 
troversy already under way in the American church was further 
complicated, and by the time the General Council was ready for 
formation disputes resulting in separations had produced half a 
dozen synods. The hope of those who withdrew from the General 
Synod and called a meeting of representatives of Missouri, Ohio, 
Iowa and Minnesota to form a unified body was doomed to failure. 
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The differences among them could not be adjusted. It was in the 
course of the efforts of the General Council to satisfy Minnesota 
and Iowa that the now famous four points were enunciated. 


THE FOUR POINTS 


Chiliasm, Pulpit Fellowship, Altar Fellowship and Secret 
Societies furnished the titles of the issues current in the contro- 
versies. Offenses against the second and third were combined in the 
charge of unionism. I understand, however, that these do not cover 
the entire range of differences then existent among the several 
bodies. There were separative conferences on the doctrine of justi- 
fication, on the perspicuity and adequacy of Holy Scripture, on the 
pertinency and authority of sayings and writings of Martin Luther 
and on the definition of the church. This last caused differences 
in the formation of constitutions of synods and congregations and 
in the administration of discipline. The original groups have been 
altered since 1885, when the General Council adopted the Gales- 
burg rule at its convention in the Illinois town of that name, but I 
have data for the assertion that only a few years have elapsed since 
at a conference of much the same groups—Missouri being indi- 
rectly represented—there were exhibited some of the same differ- 
ences of theological opinion. Likewise the charge unionism still 
remains an accepted ground for denying fellowship among Lu- 
theran bodies. We of the United Lutheran Church for many 
years bore the opprobrium of this offense alone. We are now able 
to locate companions in our misery. The Missouri Synod has in- 
dicated in its official journal that the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence is endangering pure doctrine by the extension of fellowship 
among the several groups in that association. 

It is my opinion that the term unionism thus charged is rather 
a label than a proper statement of fact. Those against whom it is 
most frequently stated are obviously not guilty of it—at least as a 
group—and it is as a group that the United Lutheran Church is in- 
dicted. There is no corpus delictum on which to rest the charge 
of the crime. The United Lutheran Church has formed no alli- 
ances with any group of non-Lutherans. None of its synods has 
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entered into partnership with other communions or parts of com- 
munions. None of its congregations have withdrawn to connect 
themselves with non-Lutheran groups. Even union churches, 
those anomalies of the German idea of thrift in religion and separa- 
tion together, are disappearing. None of our boards are in ad- 
ministrative alliance with other boards. We have indeed had 
delegates at Stockholm and at Lausanne and we have a cooptive 
connection with the Federal Council and with the Y. M.C. A. But 
as for unionism—there is no more of it in the U. L. C. A. than there 
is among any group of Christians whose gifts of unity seek con- 
stantly to find expression by fellowship with those who are their 
brethren in Christ. As to the reactions of those charismata, they 
will of necessity continue to show their dynamic energy either by 
attraction or repulsion. 

Let us examine in the light of fifty years of experience the 
standard set up by the famous four points. 

As to Chiliasm, we have all, I suppose, come to the conclusion 
that it is at present a discredited issue. In view of the many dis- 
cussions of this phase of the New Testament’s teaching concerning 
our Lord’s second coming, it is surprising that in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries so cryptic a subject should be made divisive 
among brethren who on other confessional tenets are in such 
unanimity of confession. 

On the subject of pulpit fellowship—in the main, Lutheran 
pulpits are occupied by Lutheran preachers. There are occasions 
in the United Lutheran Church when a speaker from some other 
communion is heard by acongregation. We havea few clergymen 
whose interdenominational relationships or community ties lead to 
exchanges with other preachers. But when our people have been 
habitually instructed prior to confirmation and after it from the 
pulpit, they are not misled by a sermon nor beguiled from their 
church thereby any more than through a book, a magazine or a 
radio address. The fact is that all our pulpits are maintained to 
serve Lutheran congregations and for the extension of our Lu- 
theran influence and membership. 

Our altars are for Lutheran communicants. Any Lutheran 
is eligible to receive the body and blood of Christ under the form of 
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bread and wine administered as our Lord prescribed and as the 
Lutheran church has practiced, provided he comes properly pre- 
pared to receive it. And his preparation for this individualization 
of our Lord’s grace of forgiveness and strengthening of faith is 
not conditioned by any other requirements than those set forth in 
the Gospels and in the Epistles of St. Paul. The attitude of the 
United Lutheran Church on the whole subject of organic union of 
Protestant churches was declared at the second convention of the 
United Lutheran Church at Washington, D. C., in 1920. It will 
be remembered that the Interchurch World Movement had at that 
time a great reputation in this country. Strong pressure was 
brought to bear upon all divisions of Protestantism in the direction 
of combination. If a group had any tendencies toward unionism 
worthy of an indictment for that fallacy, these would have made 
themselves apparent at that time. The following are the declara- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church to which reference has been 
made. 


In view of the widespread discussion concerning the organic union of the 
Protestant Churches in America, we declare: 


I. That we hold the union of Christians in a single organization to be 
of less importance than the agreement of Christians in the proclamation of the 
Gospel. We believe that the one, holy, catholic and apostolic church exists 
through and under divergent forms of external organization. Union of or- 
ganization we hold, therefore, to be a matter of expediency ; agreement in tes- 
timony to be a matter of principle. 

II. That holding the preaching of the Gospel and the administration of 
the Sacraments to be the primary function of every church, we believe that a 
clear definition of what is meant by ‘Gospel’ and ‘Sacrament’ must precede 
any organic union of the churches. We believe that a permanent and valid 
union of churches must be based upon positive agreements concerning the 
truth for which the united church body is to stand. The churches cannot 
unite as mere Protestants, but only as confessors. 

III. That as a necessary step toward a genuine organic union, we be- 
lieve that the Protestant Church Bodies in America should endeavor to set 
forth, definitely and positively, the views of Christian truth for which each 
of them does now actually stand, in order that by their clear and unequivocal 
testimony to what they hold to be the truth, the nature and extent of their 
agreements and disagreements may become apparent. 

IV. That we recognize the obligation which rests upon us to make a 
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clear and full declaration concerning the truth which we hold, and are there- 
fore ready, as opportunity offers, to give answer concerning our reasons for 
accepting and maintaining the doctrines and principles set forth in the Confes- 
sions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

V. That until a more complete unity of confession is attained than now 
exists, The United Lutheran Church in America is bound in duty and in con- 
science to maintain its separate identity as a witness to the truth which it 
knows ; and its members, its ministers, its pulpits, its fonts, and its altars must 
testify only to that truth. 


As a part of the same declaration, the United Lutheran 
Church went on record “concerning cooperative movements among 
the Protestant churches”. After stating that “it is our earnest 
desire to cooperate with other church bodies in all such works as 
can be regarded as works of serving love, through which the faith 
of Christians finds expression,” the condition was laid down that 
such cooperation should not involve “the surrender of our interpre- 
tation of the Gospel, the denial of conviction, or the suppression of 
our testimony to what we hold to be the truth.” The General 
Body cited its constitution, in which the principle is laid down that 
no synod, conference, or board, or any official representative 
thereof, shall have the power of independent affiliation with general 
organizations and movements. 

t would seem conclusively indicated by the policies and decla- 
rations of the United Lutheran Church that whatever bases there 
might have been in past decades on which to rest a fear of union- 
ism these have disappeared. 


AS TO SECRET SOCIETIES 


The final one of the four points to which reference has already 
been made, namely, secret societies, does not in strict logic apper- 
tain to our discussion of unionism, We refer to it, however, be- 
cause it has been set up by some of the Lutheran bodies in this 
country as a barrier toward the establishment of closer fraternal 
relationships amongst us. An examination of the official minutes 
of Lutheran synods in this country, so far as I have been able to 
discover, does not reveal any official resolution favoring secret so- 
cieties. Several general bodies have born official testimony against 
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connection with them. The United Lutheran Church in a series of 
resolutions adopted in 1920 “concerning movements and organiza- 
tions injurious to the Christian faith” adopted the following: 


In view of the prevalence throughout our land, of doctrines which are 
subversive of the Christian faith; and in view of the indifference manifested 
by many Christian people to the doctrines and principles of the teachers, sects 
and organizations which seek their adherence and support; and in view of the 
fact that through the acceptance of religious and other teachings which con- 
tradict the Gospel of Christ, the faith of Christians is endangered ; we declare 


I. That we solemnly warn all our pastors and the members of our con- 
gregations against all teachers, sects and organizations of any kind, whose 
doctrines and principles contradict the truths set forth in Section D, III, of 
this Declaration, or which limit their adherents or members in a free confes- 
sion of their Christian faith. 

II. That we warn them especially against all teachers, sects and societies 
whose doctrines and principles deny the reality of sin, the personality of God, 
the full and complete Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ, and His redemption 
of the world by His sufferings and death, and the truth and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures ; as well as against all teachers, sects and societies which teach 
that men can be saved from sin, or can become righteous before God, by their 
own works or by any other means than the grace and mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ. We believe that such doctrines are not only not Christian, but are 
anti-Christian and destructive of true Christian faith and life. 

III. That inasmuch as these and other false and dangerous doctrines 
are widely spread, not only by the activity of individual teachers, but also by 
the dissemination of literature and through the agency of societies and other 
organizations, calling themselves by various names which oftentimes conceal 
the real nature of the doctrines and principles for which they stand ; we there- 
fore lay it upon the consciences of the pastors and of the members of all our 
congregations to scrutinize with the utmost care the doctrines and principles 
of all teachers, sects, organizations and societies of every sort which seek their 
adherence and support, and to refuse such adherence and support in all cases 
of conflict or possible contradiction between these principles and doctrines 
and those set forth in Holy Scripture and in the Confessions of the Church. 
In the application of this principle the Church should always appeal to a con- 
science which it is her sacred duty to enlighten, patiently and persistently, 
from the Word of God. (Cf. also Constitution of The United Lutheran 
Church in America, Art. VIII, Sec. 6). 


It may be added that the resolutions just read, together with 
such as have been previously quoted from what is known as the U. 
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L. C. A. Washington declaration, were unanimously adopted by a 
full meeting of The United Lutheran Church. 

Were they, or their significance for the membership of the 
United Lutheran Church, directly germane to the discussion of 
unionism, I believe it could be demonstrated that their content is 
constantly and with growing momentum bringing clerical connec- 
tion with secret societies more and more into disuse. No denomi- 
nation, or ecclesiastical organization is satisfied with a division of 
loyalty amongst those peculiarly consecrated to its service. No 
Lutheran synod can look with favor upon the propagation of work- 
righteousness in lieu of faith in Christ alone. The difference be- 
tween the United Lutheran Church and some of its neighbors does 
not lie in its attitude toward an attribute of secrecy in secular or- 
ganizations, nor in an estimate of their spiritual and moral values, 
The difference lies in the domain of synodical control of the indi- 
vidual conscience. In an earlier paragraph we have referred to 
the intensive development of indivdualism in North America dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. We have ventured to allege that Lu- 
theran bodies formed largely from immigration after 1848, and 
therefore, uninfluenced by the American movements prior to 1850, 
did not lodge discipline where it had come to rest in the synods 
which now constitute the United Lutheran Church. It is the view 
of those that constitute the latter that the conscience of the indi- 
vidual should be competent to discern between organizations con- 
ducive to morals and good conduct and those inimical or weaken- 
ing. 

Dr. Walther, I have read, once said that no one would mistake 
the mud on the wheels of a wagon for the wagon. That is true. 
It is also true that wagons are so constructed as to survive a cer- 
tain amount of mud, even to the extent of dimming the luster of 
their paint and the labels on their bodies. He who fears to drive 
his wagon on a muddy road in order to land its cargo at a destina- 
tion, is unlikely to do his duty in rainy weather. We need to dis- 
cern the difference between the dangers of puddles and of the 
depths of morasses. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE LAYMEN’S INQUIRY ON 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


JOHN ABERLY 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


A WIDE publicity campaign has prepared the friends, and pos- 
sibly also the foes, of missions for the recent survey, which is 
now published under the title Re-Thinking Missions—a Laymen’s 
Inquiry After One Hundred Years.* It may be questioned whether 
the publicity sheets that were sent out in advance of its publication 
helped or hindered one who has a real interest in the report that it 
contains. Those sheets dwelt so exclusively on the inefficiency of 
missionaries, the unfair means used by educational institutions and 
by hospitals to make proselytes for the Christian church, denomi- 
national rivalries on the mission fields, and the waste in funds due 
to poor administration, that he who followed the sheets was pre- 
pared for a book that would be devoted almost exclusively to un- 
favorable criticism. Even an Associated Press Agency evidently 
found the report on proselytizing copy sufficiently sensational to 
cable the same to India, and The Social Reformer took the occasion 
from this report to point a lesson for missions, asking them to stop 
seeking to make converts. After such an introduction to the re- 
port, I was rather surprised to find that it is in large part construc- 
tive and not destructive. It is true that when it presents its idea 
of the message of the missionary, there are fundamental differ- 
ences which the report itself recognizes. This review strongly 
dissents from the Laymen who evidently, as the leading religious 
weekly of America understands them, hold the ultra-liberal view 
of the Gospel message. That group has always been stronger in 
criticizing the work of others than it has been in founding and 
maintaining missions of their own. 
Having made clear my divergence from the findings of the 
report on this fundamental issue, I desire to record the more fa- 
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vorable impressions that a reading of the report made on me re- 
garding matters of mission methods and administration. 

It ought to be kept in mind that the only countries surveyed 
by the Laymen’s Commission were India, China and Japan. Fur- 
ther, that the work of only seven denominations was covered in 
this investigation—the Baptist, Congregational, Dutch Reformed, 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian and United Presby- 
terian denominations. The questions of reference too were spe- 
cific and the report ought to be read with these in mind. 

“Should foreign missions be continued?” is the first question 
of reference. To this the answer is such a decided affirmative 
that it almost carries a rebuke to those who venture to ask it. 
When the standing of the men who made the survey is considered, 
that the answer should be so positive and unanimous is perhaps 

the greatest tribute that could be paid to the necessity for a con- 

tinuance of the mission enterprise. It also seems to be as decided 
an approval of the work of missions in the past as the most ardent 
proponent of that work could desire. 

Question two is: “If missions should be continued what 
changes in program and personnel are necessary?” Taking the 
latter part of this question first, the personnel is not all condemned 
as inefficient. There is a sincere tribute paid to some, others are 
considered passable, and some few only are total misfits. (See on 
Competency as observed on the field, p. 292.) All could be, and, 
with a proper mission policy, would be made better. The misfits 
ought to be eliminated. All of this can be heartily seconded. The 
danger, as the publicity sheet abundantly illustrates, is that the at- 
tention of the reader of the report is so focussed on the misfits that 
he gets the impression that all belong to this class. This is unfair 
to the report. Itis even more unfair to the missionary body which 
ranks at least as high as other services in the kingdom. 

When changes in program are considered, emphasis is placed 
throughout on a transfer of responsibility to the nationals—a very 
elementary but frequently disregarded rule of missions. Instead 
of many poor schools, missions ought to concentrate on fewer but 
better ones. Instead of low grade village schools, the project 
method of Moga in India is held up for imitation because it relates 
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education, however elementary, to life and thus makes it of perma- 
nent value—something that in India has been accepted for at least 
fifteen years before the Laymen put it in this their report. ize 
difficulty has been to work it out in actual village life. In preach- 
ing, missionaries are advised not to dwell on the failings of rival 
faiths—something too that strikes me as being at least as old as 
the nationalist movements in these lands, if not much older. That 
hospitals should be up to date in their medicine and surgery and 
that this is the best way to set forth Christianity—who would not 
agree with this? Iam sure that the noble army of physicians and 
surgeons who have left an impress on India have for years already 
followed this as an ideal. Colleges ought to be first and foremost 
educational institutions and not “proselytizing agencies”. As one 
who used to be a member of a College Council, and who has had 
close contacts with educationists, I make bold to say that I know 
men and institutions that for a generation already have tried to fol- 
low such a program. If they have failed, human and material 
limitations must be held responsible. That they have not so failed 
in India may be supported by the judgment of Sir John Hartog, 
Chairman of the Committee on Education appointed in connection 
with the inquiries of the Simon Commission. He has this to say: 
“The Christian missions from various countries were among the 
first pioneers in education in all grades; and, especially in collegiate 
work, their educational activities have been almost entirely divorced 
from proselytizing activities. They have aimed at making their 
institutions schools for the training of character; and they have 
rendered great, and generally recognized services to the country.” 

One who reads the report would also like to know what the 
Committee means by proselytizing. I know what is meant by it 
as used by the extreme nationalists in at least one of the mission 
lands. To receive into the Christian fellowship one who is con- 
vinced that he ought to enroll himself among the followers of 
Christ—this is regarded by not a few as proselytizing! To call it 
such is a misnomer. The report leaves one in doubt whether the 
Committee so regards it. But certainly the publicity sheet gave 
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One would also like to know what the Committee means by its 
statement that what we need to do is not to teach theology but life. 
One comes to people whose life from the cradle to the grave is mo- 
tivated by fear. He comes with a message that divine powers do 
not seek to harm them; that indeed God loves them as their Father. 
To pass from the bondage of fear to such a freedom of the children 
of God—is this not life? But is there not back of the life a belief 
—a Creed? Rather than follow the report here I would follow 
the Chairman of the Committee who, in one of his books, states his 
conviction that the future of the Christian religion is with the in- 
fallible Church; only, he adds, we need to be careful not to be in- 
fallible about too much! 

And this leads to the change in program that evidently ap- 
pealed to the religious weekly referred to above—that we need to 
modernize our beliefs. Having lived in one of the mission fields, 
I believe that the fear of the Committee that foreign theologies are 
forced on people there is largely groundless. I believe with the 
Committee that mission lands will express their faith in their own 
way. At the beginning of mission work in a country the beliefs 
can not however in the nature of the case be their own. This must 
be the work of time. I may also venture to express my conviction 
that when the time comes for them to formulate their faith it will 
be a much more positive creed than that which evidently was in the 
minds of the Committee that drew up this report. 

The criticism of the Commission on the administration of mis- 
sions as both inefficient, wasteful and too foreign may in not a few 
cases be justified. I very much question, however, whether this, 
at least with respect to inefficiency and waste, can be said of the 
larger missions. I feel confident it is not true of European and 
least of all of continental missions. I once had an opportunity of 
showing a man who worked as an agent for a large Swiss export- 
ing company the bookkeeping and accounting system of the mission 
with which I was then identified. He expressed himself as aston- 
ished at the efficiency of the methods used. He thought that we 
ought to let the world know about them for he had been associated 
with laymen who had a poor opinion of the business capacities of 
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missionaries as of preachers in general. I feel confident that this 
is not a solitary instance. 

But the criticism is rather to the waste of time and money by 
having many offices and many committees do the work that one 
office could do just as well. In these days when large mergers have 
broken down under their own weight, one wonders whether con- 
solidation here would be either more economical or more efficient. 
But granted that it would be both, would the conclusion follow 
that this could only be remedied by denominational unions? Could 
the remedy not be found by utilizing the joint organizations of mis- 
sion Boards at the home base and the National Missionary Councils 
on the mission fields? Itisa fact that in spite of all the denomina- 
tional divisions on the field, the foreign mission enterprise has a 
better organization for such joint efforts than has the work of the 
churches in the home lands. 

As to the question of giving a larger share of the administra- 
tion to the nationals, on this all are agreed. However, I believe 
the nationals themselves will desire the cooperation of missionaries 
here. Care must however be taken lest such cooperation tend only 
to perpetuate foreign control. 

The other two questions are not so important to my mind. 
“Should denominational distinctions be maintained either on the 
foreign field or at the home base?” The answer of the Committee 
is in the negative. But I am reminded of a statement that I heard 
made in an interdenominational gathering not long ago that in 
union movements there is, in our day, generally more union than 
movement. Denominational distinctions are not stressed on the 
mission field. Nor need cooperation and Christian fellowship be 
sacrificed thereby. Unity of the spirit can exist among those not 
in the same fold. The mission field gives abundant evidence of 
this. Those historically akin ought by all means to get closer to- 
gether. Others should do their work separately only as they have 
been entrusted with special gifts of their own. This seems prac- 
ticable even now and may prepare for that larger union which the 
national churches will no doubt in due time try to realize. 

The last question is, “What should be the attitude of a Prot- 
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estant Christianity toward non-Christian religions?” Here the 
Committee takes an advanced position. The old-time attitude of 
regarding all that is in those religions as evil has been yielding for 
some time already to another that is no less erroneous, that every- 
thing in these religions is good. If I read the Committee’s recom- 
mendations correctly, they would seem to incline towards the latter 
error. That there is much in every religion that calls for appre- 
ciation goes without saying. The Committee’s judgment seems to 
be that all religions differ only as the good and the better or best. 
I would rather continue an attitude that has been tried and has won 
the respect of those of other faiths who differed from it—be sym- 
pathetic with all that is good wherever found and then by word and 
deed try to present Christ and his Gospel in no uncertain tones and 
let these speak for themselves. The polemic attitude is to be depre- 
‘cated. Disparaging other faiths, comparing our best with their 
worst, has not for a long time, if indeed it ever did, commended 
itself as a Christian attitude towards other faiths. 

The report urges as a reason for working with and not against 
those of other faiths, the common danger that threatens all those 
who believe in God. ‘Those dangers are secularism and atheism, 
with the deluge of communism that threatens to submerge all re- 
ligions alike. There is a real point in this contention. Its weak- 
ness lies, it would seem, in this, that to give practical expression to 
the policy recommended by the Commission would require a syn- 
cretism, and syncretistic religions have never had any future. I 
would rather, speaking from experience, urge that there be no 
toning down of the evangelistic fervor of missions but that it be 
joined with a willingness to work with other faiths just as far as 
they will go with us. The labors of Christian Frederick Schwartz, 
who has been called the greatest missionary since apostolic times, 
are a good illustration that strong Christian convictions can go 
hand in hand with large religious tolerance towards, and even co- 
operation with, Hindus and Moslems. Times indeed have changed 
but the large masses of India will respect the one who thus believes 
in and follows the religion that he professes. 

There is to be another report, I understand, and that is to give 
us the facts gathered by the fact-finding committee. | Whether 
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this is only for the Boards concerned or for the public, its appear- 
ance will be awaited with interest. 

What will be the effect of this report on the great missionary 
enterprise? That is the question which not a few are asking. If 
Boards and mission organizations are wise, I believe they will 
benefit by the criticisms and accelerate the processes whereby the 
work of missions shall be made more indigenous, the administra- 
tion transferred still more largely from foreigners to nationals—a 
task to which all established missions have already addressed them- 
selves—and administrations use better business methods. As for 
the message, that of the Jerusalem Conference is to be taken in 
preference to what the Commission advises though the Committee 
thinks that insufficient (p. 52). .It is remarkable how Christ is 
understood by those who realize their need of a Savior, in the East 
as well as in other lands. Let the church that so believes in him show 
by her greater consecration and devotion that this is a message 
which though concealed from the wise and prudent is still being 
revealed to babes. The report in its attitude on the question of 
message indeed makes one think of the Hindu Raja who asked 
the Salvation Army to open a settlement for criminal tribes, and 
reform them, but asked them not to teach them the message of the 
Gospel. The Salvation Army officer, Commissioner Booth-Tucker, 
replied, ‘““You ask me to do a work but would refuse to allow me to 
use the only tools with which I can do it.” The Raja, Hindu though 
he was, allowed the work to proceed in the Commissioner’s own 
way. Social work is stressed in this report and rightly so. But 
there are innumerable illustrations of the truth expressed by C. H. 
Robinson in his history of missions: preach Christ and social bet- 
terment will follow; begin with a message on social betterment and 
you miss both. The report in what it says, and in what it makes 
one say to himself where he differs from it, leads one to put re- 
newed emphasis on a slogan once used more than it is in this re- 
port, that it is still and always will be the duty of the whole church 
to give the whole Gospel to the whole world. 
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CHURCH DISCIPLINE: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
LUTHER AND CALVIN* 


JAMES J. RAUN 
Fremont, Nebraska 


FIXHE endless ramifications of the Protestant Reformation 
whether political, economic or social, were both causes and 
effects at this crossroad of history. It was, however, chiefly the 
spiritual, moral and ethical problems that forced themselves upon 
the reformers. Whatever reforms, organizations, disciplines, or 
what not, the leaders proposed were directed toward the betterment 
of the spiritual life of the people. 
In the very center of the new, rapidly moving force was a new 
spirit of freedom. Its fountain head was found in the waters of 
the Renaissance. With Luther all the reformers, somehow or 
other, believed in the “Liberty of the Christian Man”. Their new 
“ethic was based on the profound psychological insight that the 
noblest life must spring from confidence instead of fear, liberty 
instead of bondage, gratitude instead of the desire for reward, love 
for others instead of thought of self”.* While the individual be- 
came the center of interest, new ideals sprang from this interest in 
regard to society and all human relationships. 

It was a task of tremendous proportions. To lay the founda- 
tion for this new society, this new civilization, men of iron will, yea 
even iron hand, were needed, men who knew human fickleness, who 
understood and appreciated human ability; men who were able by 
wit and strength of character to direct men and nations unto a new 
level of living. To whip men and women into living in this new 
social and spiritual order was no mean task. How was it done? 
We propose in this brief paper to study one of the many avenues of 
approach followed: that of Church Discipline, especially as used 
by Luther and Calvin. 


* A paper read before the American Society of Church History, Chicago, Ill., Mar. 
21, 1932. For notes see pages 83-84. 
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“To restore the family and the state to their rightful place in 
the Christian order, God chose, as His instrument one who had 
renounced both family and citizenship and had spent his best years 
ina monastery. .. This monk, who had become such of his own 
free will, who had given himself up to the austerities of that life in 
one of the severest orders, and who aided Staupitz to fasten the 
heavy yoke on other shoulders, was led to hate monasticism.’” 
Outward discipline therefore lost its great appeal in the life of 
Luther. Authority or outward compulsion of any kind was not 
especially favored by him. “The basis of Luther’s faith was the 
authority of the Bible; it was his own experience, which he there 
found confirmed.’”* 

This right of free and individual interpretation of the Bible 
has never been lost among those who are Luther’s true spiritual 
heirs, for whom saving faith has never meant mere orthodoxy. 
Belief, like moral life, is a fruit of faith, not its essence. 

The subjectivity of this newly found authority and its essen- 
tial relativity often proved to be a dangerous and tempting matter, 
even to Luther himself, but especially to those of less spiritual in- 
sight and feebler faith. In rebuilding the new walls of authority 
“Luther himself returned to the study of the Canon Law, though 
to little purpose. He hated it for its connection with popery. . . 
He abused the lawyers, even from the pulpit, as abettors of the pope 
and the devil (Ein frommer Jurist ist ein seltsames Tier). . . He, 
suffice it to point out, was not a disciplinarian and organizer like 
Calvin . . but he did what he could under the circumstances and 
regretted that he could not do more.””* 

Yet while there was a remarkable absence of organizing force 
in Luther, we find in the German reformer a tremendous power for 
advocating things. He was a propagandist, as was Calvin, but 
without the legal grip upon things. 

Luther was the first who had broken away completely from 
the old religious moorings and was the pioneer in attempting to 
find his course upon uncharted seas. His attitude toward the new 
social structure was in the making. Many new paths had to be 
opened. “According to Luther the ethical principle can only grow 
out of the religious. But the religious man is the whole man. . . 
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He has his nature in personality, and as a person he comes under 
the Law and becomes a sinner, but also a recipient of evangelical 
powers. Faith alone brings about the transformation because in 
theology there is nothing which can make righteous the human 
heart, will, reason and senses except faith alone.’”® This is the 
ethical background upon which Luther formulates his attitude to- 
ward good works. And good works play an important part in the 
problem of discipline. ‘Pious works never made a good man, but 
the pious man does good works”, says Luther. 

Good works and discipline are closely linked up with his con- 
ception of personal liberty. When Luther speaks of personal 
liberty, he does not speak of the natural man, but of the ‘“‘Chris- 
tian’? man whose strength comes from God. Good works, Luther 
contends, can only come from the man who is saved. For that 
reason the preaching of the Gospel—that man may be saved—is of 
more importance than discipline for the unsaved man, who knows 
no liberty. This is Luther’s theology. Yet characteristically 
enough he at times forgets his theology and wants “good actions” 
from everybody. Saved or unsaved men still remain part of the 
world. | 

It was life, emotion, heart with Luther. He produced no 
systematic social ethics. The German reformer had found a new 
liberty. And though he created no machinery, no discipline 
whereby this new liberty may be established, he set out with great 
zeal to safeguard this new treasure. Many pitfalls endangered his 
journey along the new paths of religious, moral and social life. 

As new problems arose and old ones persisted in reappearing 
Luther took refuge more and more in the authority of Scripture 
and the state. The State became the defender of good order. For 
this reason he did not make the church the organ of discipline as 
Calvin so persistently attempted todo. In the case of the Genevan 
reformer it must be remembered that the state was an essential 
associate of the church—ideally under the church—in maintaining 
church discipline, In practice at least Luther puts the state above 
the church. Thus “the Wittenberg professor never doubted the 
right and the duty of the state to persecute for heresy. .. Onthe 
other hand he said in 1525: The government shall not interfere; a 
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man may teach and believe what he likes, be it gospel or lies.”* It 
is impossible to find in Luther the consistent attitude in these mat- 
ters so natural to the Geneva reformer. 

Luther, it appears, disliked and shunned the problem of church 
discipline. The constraining grip of monastic life had just been 
thrown off. But still church discipline was a child of the times. 
Inevitably the system raised its head and attempted to force itself 
upon the revolting Luther. He never made discipline his constant 
ally in the rebuilding of society. That was destined to be the task 
of the systematic organizer of Geneva, Calvin. . 

During the age of Luther and Calvin every medieval town had 
its law against extravagance in dress, etc. The citizens of every 
medieval town lived under a municipal discipline which today we 
would pronounce vexatious and despotic.‘ Intolerance in religious 
matters, the negative aspect of discipline, was the spirit of the age. 
The old Roman Catholic methods were carried over into the “Re- 
formed movement”. 

Long before Calvin arrived in the Alpine city, Geneva had in- 
troduced disciplinary regulations. She was already a reformed 
city through the influence of Farel. Her purity of doctrine had 
to be safeguarded. A belligerent outsider might do as much harm 
as a rebellious insider. So the Council had assumed control of 
morals and religion, a task which had formerly been shared with 
ecclesiastical authorities (1536). 

Thus the notion of “Blue Laws”, or interfering regulations in 
religion and morals, was not the invention of Luther, nor Calvin, 
nor the Puritan mind. They were rather the sequelae of the Mid- 
dle Ages. They are the attempt of the Protestant state or church 
to take over the personal supervision exercised by the medieval 
church state and guild.* 

Calvin seized upon this tendency and attempted to apply the 
principle to all phases of human activity. But a new interpretation 
and impetus was given to this tendency through Calvin’s doctrinal 
position. “God is the supreme sovereign (the God of Justice as 
over against Luther’s God of Love),° to whom man owes absolute 
obedience. Hence man needs a knowledge of God’s commands and 
a power to execute them.””° 
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Obedience to God demanded holiness of life and holiness of 
life was the outward sign that man had been elected for salvation 
by God. Those who with Calvin shared such faith naturally 
sought with intense fervor to live a godly life. For Calvin the 
Christian life was one of rigorous subjection to God’s prescrip- 
tions. The Christian must be held in strict subjection to the letter 
of God’s Law. Everything pertaining to the perfect rule of a 
good life the Lord has so comprehended in his Law that nothing 
remains for man to add to that summary.” “Hence for him (Cal- 
vin) the office of the church was not as with Luther, to proclaim 
the Gospel to all, but to train its members in holiness and godli- 
ness.””"* 

The Bible was no longer the vehicle of the Gospel, as Luther 
taught, but the supreme and infallible authority in all things. To 
Calvin “the Divine Will was the basis of all human relationship in 
the family, state and church, as it was the basis of righteousness 
and fall from freedom in society. It was the calling and election 
of God which was drawing men into the life of affection in the 
Christian household, the life of righteousness in the Christian 
state, the life of human fellowship of the Christian Church, out of 
a state utterly destitute of all good, a state of bondage and sin and 
darkness.”** Thus the battle for human freedom—no matter 
what specific interpretation they had of this freedom—was fought 
by men who believed in God intensely, and who found despots small 
matters, because they themselves like Elijah, stood before a living 
God. 

With this general background we can next turn to more spe- 
cific study of the theoretical or doctrinal background of church dis- 
cipline as developed by the two pioneer reformers. 


I 


THE THEORY OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE 


1. Luther. Luther’s attitude toward church discipline is di- 
rectly related to his interpretation of the Law and the Gospel. 
“These are the two opposite halves of one whole and can not operate 
side by side. Where Christ is present, there the Law must not rule 
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the conscience, but must retreat (weichen) and must give the bed to 
Christ alone. . . He alone must have the right and rule in justice, 
assurance (Sicherheit), joy and life, so that the conscience may 
joyfully go to sleep in Jesus, unconscious of Law, without fear of 
death.” 

There was a persistent fear in the mind of Luther lest the 
Gospel become simply another law, with detailed instruction for 
man’s life and conduct. Yet the Gospel must bring its fruits in 
good works. The righteous one does such good works without co- 
ercion, of his own free will. And thus the Gospel, the message of 
salvation, remained the central point in Luther’s theology. 

In his sermon on Good Works” Luther speaks of the never 
resting life, which cannot be without life, which cannot be without 
doing and action, suffering and fear; and in all this faith must be 
the master and captain, or it is nothing at all.” 

Luther taught as no man had taught hitherto that the daily 
task of every man was sacred. The main force of this thought 
found expression in his “Liberty of Christian Man’. While 
“Liberty was the keynote of Luther’s new message, he never forgot 
that such liberty even made of him a slave to Christian duty and 
responsibility. There was no apathetic strain in Luther’s makeup. 
Let us not despise Good Works, but rather teach and encourage 
them. . . A Christian does not live to himself, but to Christ and 
his neighbor, to Christ by faith, to his neighbor by love.’”" 

It must be remembered in this connection, however, that 
Luther’s interests in private and public affairs were personal, not 
official, religious and ecclesiastical. He was ever ready to preach 
and admonish. But when official discipline became a necessity the 
German reformer turned to the state. “The government rules 
without restriction in the field of law, for the law is the work of 
man, as faith is the work of God”."* No definite form is suggested 
for this theory of Luther. No “‘mechanics” were supplied for its 
operation. Outward conditions demanded that his structure be 
temporary, a barrack, not a palace.”® 

With eagerness and deep understanding he attempted the 
creation of a community, or congregational life (Gemeindeleben). 
But the church was stripped of her former rights. She was no 
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longer a state within the state. She had only the Gospel of Christ 
the Lord. She could no longer order by means of laws. She 
could only convince through the power of the Word. That was 
her new strength as well as her weakness. To his mind it was not 
the duty of the church to create a new economic and social order. 
That belonged to the state and the state alone could enforce out- 
ward discipline.” 

If there were only genuine Christians in the world, Luther 
reasoned, there would be no need of the state, but such Christians 
arerare. God therefore gave the government a sword, not a fox- 
tail in its hand. 

To Luther then, the moral duty of the state is the bridge 
across which church judgments and Christian ethical thought enter 
the state in legislation and law. No organized effort was made to 
use the bridge however. And still nothing could be more untrue 
than to say that Luther showed no tendency to influence the moral 
and social life of the people. The church’s sacred duty is to fight 
immorality, suffering and misery. Luther’s whole attitude is 
colored by the central place of faith. He feared everything that 
smacked of legalism and works of merit which minimized faith, 


2. Calvin. Religion, to the mind of Calvin, was a moral thing, 
vindicating its claim to authority over the minds and the souls of 
men by ethical obedience. The Roman Catholic church had de- 
manded only ecclesiastical obedience. But Calvin would tolerate 
no wickedness of any kind within the church, “It is integrity of 
heart before God, and uprightness before man that makes a Chris- 
tian.”** So he regards the Gospel as a new law designed to be em- 
bodied in new life, individual as well as social. ‘Reformed life’ 
was not especially characteristic of the newly reformed church. 
To make it so became the great passion and aim of the Genevan 
reformer. His personal doctrinal position supplied inspiration and 
direction. Calvin maintained, in opposition to Luther, the perma- 
nent value of the Law for the Christian.” 

Stubborn devotion to the task of purifying the temple of God 
pushed Calvin on to an uncompromising position on discipline. “It 
is not my own interests, but the things of Christ, the claim of all 
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righteous men which I now defend”, said Calvin; and he deter- 
minedly set out upon the trying task.” The thought that heaven 
looked upon him animated his whole world of apprehension, and he » 
seemed to have always carried on his work under the influence of 
that feeling. Christ is the one master, witness and judge under 
whose eyes Calvin fought. His whole idea of the Genevan Repub- 
lic was founded on this religious principle. Logical necessity 
drove him to contend that punishment also should have a similar 
foundation. 

In the Institutes Calvin writes: “The principal part of ecclesi- 
astical power consists in jurisdiction. Now the whole jurisdiction 
of the church relates to discipline. . . For as no city or village 
exists without a magistrate or government so the Church of God 
needs a kind of spiritual government. This is altogether distinct 
from civil government, and is so far from impeding and impairing 
it that it rather does much to aid and promote it. . . Nothing but 
the order provided for assures the preservation of the spiritual 
polity, etc.”** And he goes on to say later: “The Church has not 
the right of the sword to punish or to restrain, has no power to 
coerce, no prison, nor other punishment which the magistrate is 
wont to inflict. Then the object in view is not so to punish the 
sinner, but to obtain a profession of penitence by voluntary chas- 
tisement.”””° 

To carry out this plan some authority must be given to the 
ministry. Says Calvin again: “Now this (discipline) cannot be 
done without connecting with the office of the ministry a right of 
summoning those who are admonished or sharply rebuked, a right 
moreover, of keeping from the communion of the Lord’s Supper 
those who cannot be admitted without profaning this high ordi- 
nance.’’** 

To safeguard this office from undue power Calvin maintained 
that the authority must not be vested in an individual, but in the 
consistory of elders. His authority for this organization he found 
in the New Testament. Also the Church Fathers, Calvin held, did 
not disapprove when princes interposed their authority, provided 
this was done to preserve, not to disturb, the order of the church, to 
establish, not destroy discipline.’ 
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Discipline to Calvin was a fundamental part of all social re- 
lationships. If no society, nay no home, with even a moderate 
family, can be kept in a right state without discipline, how much 
more necessary it is in the church where there ought to be the best 
order possible. Hence as the saving doctrine of Christ is the life 
of the church, so discipline is, as it were, its sinews. Discipline is 
a kind of curb to restrain and tame those who war against the doc- 
trine of Christ; or it is a kind of stimulant by which the indifferent 
are aroused. Sometimes also it is a kind of fatherly rod by which 
those who have made some grievous lapse are chastened in mercy 
with the meekness of the spirit of Christ. 

In applying this discipline the church has three ends in mind. 
“The first is, that they may not be insulted by the name Christian 
being given to those that lead shameful and flagitious lives. . . 
Secondly, the end of discipline is that the good may not, as usually 
happens, be corrupted by constant communication with the wicked. . 
. . Thirdly, that the sinner may be ashamed and begin to repent of 
his turpitude.” The old church had demanded only confession of 
belief. But the new church, under the guiding hand and mind of 
Calvin, demanded confession of life. 

The new scheme in reality extended the authority of civil 
government to both Tables of the Law. Calvin assigned to gov- 
ernment, in Christian society, the office to cherish and support the 
external providence of God, to preserve the true doctrine, to reg- 
ulate our lives in a manner requisite for the social welfare.” His 
proof text was taken from the Old Testament, Isa. 49:23, “Kings 
shall be nursing fathers and queens nursing mothers.” This went 
far beyond Luther’s conception of state control. That it is a 
dangerous doctrine can readily be seen. Here was the critical 
point where religious intolerance raised it head; persecution was 
the inevitable consequence. Offenses against church became of- 
fenses against the state, or vice versa, and deserved punishment by 
fines, imprisonment, exile, or if necessary, even death. On this 
ground the execution of Servetus was justified. That such a prin- 
ciple has no foundation in the New Testament we need hardly point 
out. It is directly contrary to the spirit of the Gospel.” 

The full sovereignty of God and the undisputable authority of 
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the Scriptures were the pillars upon which Calvin built. With 
these same ideas he also wanted to restore in the souls of men the 
sentiment, the idea of the sovereignty of the moral law and convic- 
tion of the sanctity of God. His scheme of church discipline was 
the instrument by which this task should be accomplished. How 
did the two reformers apply their respective theories to practical 
life? 


II 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE APPLIED 


1. In Business. The Reformation movement was a child, in 
part at least, of new economic conditions. Large commercial en- 
terprises and enthusiasm were sweeping over the continent. New 
cities sprang into existence. They brought with them new eco- 
nomic evils and abuses. To the reformers, and especially to Lu- 
ther, the peasant son, these new ideals seemed fraught with danger. 
And once aware of such dangers he could not remain silent. Lu- 
ther saw plainly the evils of the commercial middle class spirit 
which was soon to rule the progressive West. He denounced 
fiercely, and at times indiscriminately, greed, usury and the com- 
mercial hardness of his day.” 

Excessive profits and interest from any kind of business he 
attacked as usury. The usurers, stated the reformer, deserve all 
the cursing (Vermaledeiung) and damnation. They are the 
greatest enemy of the land. 

In the same sermon” he also turned to the farmer and spoke 
of him as the happiest man, a child in the midst of nature. But he 
accused him of greed when he left out his grain to spoil in the field 
in order that prices might rise, etc. The punishment for such fel- 
lows, Luther felt, could not be too severe, but usually it is postponed 
until the hereafter. “The devil will carry you away,” observes the 
reformer. 

Mistakes will occur, Luther realized, but we must use common 
sense and conscientiously try to do right in business affairs. At 
other times Luther sounded a note of despair as he attempted to 
reform the actual life of his people. “I fear my efforts will almost 
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be in vain because evil is so deeply rooted.”*’ His faith in trades 
people was very weak, yet he regarded trading as necessary, though 
luxuries, according to his idea, could well be eliminated. 

The thing that loomed largest in his mind and caused the most 
vehement outburst was the danger of excessive profits in the mer- 
chant world. Such usurers, however, Luther contends, need not 
be put under the ban. They put themselves there. They despise 
the Word of God, etc. And he adds, characteristically: “Well, 
what of it, if they do not want to be Christians then let them be 
heathen; after all who cares.” Such offenders should have no part 
in church services and when they are ready to die, no preacher, no 
chaplain shall visit them; or again when they have died the execu- 
tioner shall drag them out of town to the rogues grave. If they 
desire to be heathen, we will also regard them as heathen.” 

We have here and in many other statements the germ of the 
attitude which grows to full bloom in Calvin’s discipline. While 
Luther suggested many regulations it was left to Calvin to develop 
that rigorous machinery of discipline which would have been re- 
pulsive to a liberty loving Luther. He revolted against fixed 
schemes of remedy or panaceas for all evils. As opportunity arose 
he was ready to suggest the principles that would help men to deal 
more fairly with their neighbors.” 

In Luther’s reform scheme we do find a very definite attempt 
toward improving the economic conditions of local congregations 
and their poor. The community chest was the plan employed. 
Into this fund went moneys from many sources, such as church 
lands, bequests, gifts, etc. 

While the management of the chest rested largely in the hands 
ot the preachers, Luther called on the civil authorities to cooperate 
and even in certain cases to relieve the church entirely of this duty. 
The men appointed to administer the funds were admonished to do 
so with a good Christian conscience, without favor, envy, avarice, 
gain, fear . . according to the best of their ability.” This par- 
ticular institution was but the practical application of Luther’s 
principles expressed in the 43rd thesis, namely: to give to the poor 
and lend to the needy. Luther took occasion to warn against help- 
ing unworthy or lazy people, for to him not to work meant nothing 
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less than to steal. The Christian must work for work’s sake, even 
if he has an abundance. 

The practical application of church discipline in Geneva is so 
well known to students of history that it will hardly be necessary 
here to relate specific details. In the economic relations of life 
Calvin showed the same condemning attitude toward usury as did 
Luther. His watchful eyes looked with condemnation upon those 
who did not show thrift and industry. So successful was he in 
making thrift pay that he has been accused of being the father of 
modern capitalism. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt in 
our mind as to the fact that Geneva prospered under the strict rule 
of Calvin. 

With a somewhat imprudent enthusiasm Calvin set out to 
establish his new order in Geneva. He soon learned, however, 
that human nature was not shaped and moulded at will by all that 
is pure and holy. It took eighteen years of bitter struggle to put 
his plan into execution. A scheme so revolutionary in its implica- 
tions could not readily be superimposed upon the liberty loving 
people of Geneva. There were stubborn political forces opposing 
him. 

Strictly speaking his program of discipline only affected the 
church members. Its purpose was to protect the church from con- 
tamination and profanation . . to bring the offender to repent- 
ance, that he might be saved and restored to the fellowship of the 
faithful.” 

With unwavering determination Calvin forced his ideas upon 
the city until the opposition drove him out through the city gates 
and sent him on his three year sojourn to Strassburg. This public 
opposition and the folly of man gradually softened his former 
sternness. Seasoned and tempered through bitter experience, Cal- 
vin returned to his work in Geneva in 1541. Again he set himself 
the task of changing the moral atmosphere of the city. But now 
he was more ready to feel his way. 


2. InSocial Problems. We next turn to a brief study of the 
attitude of the two reformers toward social problems and church 
discipline. In his pamphlet “The Christian Nobility of the Ger- 
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man People” Luther listed the evils and sins of his times. Merci- 
lessly he attacked the Germans for their bad habits of gluttony and 
drinking.” This pamphlet was not guilty of any of the tolerance 
of the Middle Ages in regard to loose living.** Idleness the Ger- 
man reformer regarded as the chief source of sin and of most of 
the evils of his day. As a remedial suggestion he advocated the 
abolishing of all the saints’ and holy days with the exception of 
Sundays, as such days were spent in drunkenness, gaming and idle- 
ness.” Where he failed to carry out his own suggestions, Calvin 
later put these very ideas into full operation in Geneva. 

Fear and misgivings arose as Luther attempted to analyze the 
moral and social conditions of his people: ‘“Intemperance, reck- 
lessness, etc., are eating at the very foundation of the nation. . . 
The farmer is wild! the burgher avaricious, the nobleman mean.” 
“The Gospel is despised because it brings no earthly goods.”*° In 
no uncertain terms did he attack the immoral life among the stu- 
dents at Wittenberg University. He reminded them of the fact 
that they were in a Christian church and school and that if they 
desired to live like debauchees they were welcome to leave. 

In his whole discussion of the social problems and discipline 
Luther put the usual emphasis on the preaching of the Gospel and 
the administration of the sacraments. Each husband and wife 
must be responsible for the spiritual welfare of all the members of 
their household, as so beautifully stated in his Small Catechism. 
Wherever punishment was necessary, Luther as usual, turned to 
the civil authorities for its execution. 

Luther’s direct and personal interest in the maintenance of 
social order is shown clearly in many of the church ordinances in- 
troduced into Lutheran congregations, often with a preface from 
his pen. There was for instance the Leisnig Ordinance. In some 
of these ordinances punishments were stipulated for certain crimes. 
Those who despised the preaching of the Word must be fined or 
jailed. Drinking was attacked as an unchristian habit which 
robbed man of his senses so that he became like an ass or a cow. 

Luther’s attitude toward the peasant revolt, indefensible 
though it may appear to us today, was an expression of his attitude 
toward the social order. Ina letter to John Rthel, Luther spoke 
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of the peasants as faithless, perjured and still worse: they brought 
the Divine Word and Gospel to shame, dishonor, a most terrible sin 
in the eyes of the reformer.’ To him the peasants were breakers 
of the peace, traitors and blasphemers against God. Luther had 
not risen above the social thinking of his day. To him serfdom, 
the life of the peasant, was as much an integral part of the social 
fabric as slavery was to the Southern preacher before 1863. 

The detailed application of a social discipline we must again 
seek in the city of Geneva. Under Calvin’s steadying hand every 
detail and trifle of life was scrutinized with greatest care by the 
Genevan authorities. Beggars, drunkards, gamblers, disreputable 
shops and halls felt the impact of the new force. We need not 
question the fact that such regulations added to public order and 
contributed substantially to economic efficiency and improvement.” 

It was not only the economic and moral life that enjoyed Cal- 
vin’s interest. No, his energetic spirit inaugurated regular in- 
spection of hospitals, the weaving industries, street sanitation, fire 
protection and what not.** Extreme punishment often resulted 
from the enthusiasm to change Geneva into a bit of heaven. A lit- 
tle girl calling her mother a “she-devil” was banished and another 
executed for striking her parents. Cruel penalties these. The 
dark shadows of the Middle Ages still fell upon Geneva. Witch- 
craft, blasphemy and heresy were as bad as lying, fornication and 
murder—even far beyond the days of Calvin.“ 

It should be noted in this connection that in the administration 
of discipline a most rigorous impartiality was observed, no sex, no 
rank, no person being considered. The eyes of the elders were 
everywhere. However noble the efforts to cleanse the city, Calvin 
always faced the futility of legislating human kind into heaven. 
The impossibility of enforcing the law brought the Council into 
contempt. Patriots and libertines, who had welcomed the Reforma- 
tion in the interest of political liberty and independence, had no 
idea of becoming slaves to Calvin and his followers. The growing 
opposition forced Calvin to leave Geneva for a season. Upon his 
return a kinder, more conciliating demeanor was apparent, at least 
for a time. With greater care and discretion Calvin now moved 
among the Councils. 
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Though more careful, the former persistency was still appar- 
ent as he continued toward his coveted goal: “Then I touched gently 
on certain points . . that they might understand what my wish 
was.” He never wavered from his one purpose, that of purifying 
society by legislation, using whatever coercion he could success- 
fully. No efforts were spared to stamp out evil or the individual 
who perpetrated the same. 

But legislation carried in its wake, as always, intolerance. 
Even Calvin could not consistently maintain his moderation. In 
his dealings with Berthelier, Calvin’s old intolerance was aroused. 
Said he: “The whole aim of the Libertines is to destroy all religion 
whatsoever, to efface all knowledge of the spiritual nature, to 
deaden the conscience and to obliterate all distinction between man 
and brutes.” Calvin was again to fight to the bitter end, where 
Luther would have left the matter to the state or the retribution of 
heaven, after having preached the Gospel to them. 


3. Excommunication. One more matter of special interest 
in this plan of discipline remains. It is a matter of Excommunica- 
tion or the Ban. In Wittenberg Luther had a committee or consis- 
tory appointed in order that church discipline might be attended to 
more regularly. The duty of this committee was to superintend and 
watch the preachers, that they preach the pure word and study 
diligently, that they shun all sects, suspicious books and teach- 
ings. The ban was to be the spiritual sword of the church.” 

Along with the recommendation for the reinstitution of the 
ban the usual penalties were enumerated. Luther even suggested 
that the offender be suspended from his civic offices. A catalogue 
of sins, punishable by excommunication was drawn up; but again 
typical of Luther’s love for freedom, a note was added that no 
prince need use such regulation unless he cared. The suggestion 
was even made that any prince might prepare his own plan. Lu- 
ther had no intention of forcing his plan upon anyone as did Calvin 
in Geneva. Full freedom was granted in the matter of discipline 
by the German reformer. 

When the order of church visitation was published in 1528, 
the government was advised to take definite measures against blas- 
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phemy, swearing or other moral excesses, as the frequenting of 
drinking houses during worship, etc. During this period the re- 
former often lamented the fact that a real evangelical discipline of 
church life was still impossible, as though he hoped for its full de- 
velopment in days to come. Too many statements and actions, 
however, disprove any definite interest in wholesale spiritual over- 
sight. Luther was of the opinion that much patience must be 
practiced, that the best must be taught them (sinners) through the 
Divine Word, through pastoral warning and advice. Persistently 
he stood out against the denial of evangelical principles by a lapse 
into popish regulations, even for the noble purpose of good dis- 
sipline.*®. 

At a Synod of Homberg, Hessen, in 1533, the question of dis- 
cipline again forced itself to the front. An appeal was sent to 
Luther and Melanchthon. In his answer Luther warned the clergy 
against innovations in the matter of discipline, at the same time 
complimenting their devotion. He suggested that one should let 
the peasant carouse (saufen) a little. A load of hay in the road 
had better make way for the drunken man. Luther again felt that 
by mere law nothing positive would be accomplished. Train the 
heart and matters will right themselves, was Luther’s hope and 
conviction." 

Only scanty references can be found where Luther took refuge 
in definite disciplinary measures against individual offenders. 
Three quite serious cases occurred right in Wittenberg, and here, 
we are told, exclusion from the Lord’s Supper was the weapon used 
to combat irregularities. But when Luther attempted to introduce 
excommunication into the Wittenberg church in 1539 the opposi- 
tion was so strong that he did not press it.*® 

As a result of the Saxony visitations Luther yielded to a de- 
mand for a state consistory which was to take care of ecclesiastical 
problems and business, such as complaints against the clergy, lay- 
men, etc. The first board was made up of two clergymen and two 
lawyers. But in case of difficult problems the committee was ad- 
vised to consult both the theological and legal faculties of Witten- 
berg University. While Luther was forced to recognize this ma- 
chinery, he continued to cling to the idea and ideal that the local 
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congregation, as a communion of saints, should retain all discipli- 
nary matters under her control. 

In the storm and stress of the formative period in the evan- 
gelical church Luther’s ideals often had to be sacrificed to the un- 
pleasant realities of the immediate present. But no systematic 
program for the problems of church discipline was ever evolved 
from the mind of Luther. “The highest service Luther rendered 
was placing, with magnificent inconsistencies the ethical, religious 
interest distinctly in the foreground, and that on the basis of his 
personal religious experience. Luther, unlike Calvin, never en- 
gaged in the actual task of reconstructing a new theocratic state. 
His ideal was such a state (sic). He, however, called the German 
princes to this task. He regarded them as god-sent instruments 
for church work.’ 

Again let us remember that relative to the problem of religious 
and moral discipline Luther was the child of a tremendous spiritual 
reaction against false and weary legalism, the monkish view of life, 
as he had experienced it. At every step, and especially in the ques- 
tion of regulating the spiritual and moral life, Luther was haunted 
by his own personal struggles behind monastic walls. Tenaciously 
he clung to the new freedom that had been poured out upon his 
troubled soul. 

And still amidst the inconsistencies of Luther we find fore- 
shadowed every thought and conception later advocated and applied 
by Calvin. In his logical, energetic, uncompromising way, Calvin 
was determined to provide the machinery for these theories. Lu- 
ther left that to statesmen, now encouraging them, then opposing 
their plans. 

In the matter of excommunication, the ban, or whatever name 
was chosen, Calvin again had firm convictions. Excommunica- 
tion had been the strong tool of medieval Catholicism. It was one 
of the chief weapons of the church according to the theory of 
Calvin. 

The chief task of the clergy in Calvin’s opinion, is to loose and 
bind sins, according to John 20:23. But care must be practiced 
not to abuse this authority. He warned pastors to use this spirit- 
ual sword only as a last resort. ‘For the severest punishment of 
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the church, and, as it were, the last thunderbolt, is excommunica- 
tion, which should not be used except as a final necessity.” 

Though excommunication was part of Calvin’s scheme of dis- 
cipline he regarded it as only a temporary measure, leaving the way 
open for the offender to return to the church through repentance 
and public confession. Anathema alone was distinguished from 
Excommunication, Calvin observed, and completely excluded the 
idea of pardon.” Constantly he feared its abuse. While excom- 
munication was the last thunderbolt of the church, it was at the 
same time its bond of unity. And to maintain this bond was a 
serious matter. “I have never thought it expedient”, said Calvin, 
“to entrust the right of excommunication to single pastors, for the 
thing is odious, of doubtful example, apt to merge into tyranny, 
and the apostles have transmitted to us a contrary practice.” 

In Calvin’s thought the Lord’s Supper held a central place. 
To safeguard the sanctity of this sacrament was his chief concern. 
Excommunication was a mighty tool in its preservation. 

When civil authorities sought to control ecclesiastical matters, 
especially the appointing of preachers, or the pardoning of the ex- 
communicated, Calvin did not rest until the church had secured 
what he regarded as her rightful place in the scheme of life in 
Geneva. “Luther,” writes a modern scholar, “when he had 
preached and sowed the word left to the Spirit the producing of the 
fruit, while with his friend Philip he peacefully drank his glass of 
Wittenberg beer.”’”’ 

s Calvin’s uncompromising character manifested itself par- 
ticularly in his dealings with the rebel forces of Geneva. He grew 
intolerant. With ungloved hands, intent on nothing short of their 
suppression or extinction, Calvin continued his conflict with those 
who endangered the faith of the church. The victory was his. 
His next formidable and effective tool was excommunication. The 
Geneva reformer through outward compulsion sought to deepen 
and vivify the sense of responsibility of the individual to society 
for his conduct in every relationship and activity, as father as well 
as citizen, in play as well as in work.® 

While in many respects Calvin’s Gospel triumphed locally, it 
was at a very high cost of human suffering and even death. The 
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people of Geneva “woke, ate and toiled and went to bed under a 
sort of cut and dried ethics. They illustrated what could come of 
obedience to a noble ideal of life, strenuous, intellectual and pure, 
though imposed by a masterful man and will and not always wel- 
come by the populace.’’”* 

A moral dictatorship must pass with its dictator or deteriorate 
into oligarchical intolerance, as exemplified in Puritanism. No 
outward pressure can ever eradicate an inward defect. While 
Calvin sought to transform society by applying the rod of the Law 
to the individual, Luther had purposed, through the staff of the 
Gospel to transform the individual first and through him create a 
new society. It is left to history to judge which approach suc- 
ceeded best in laying a firm foundation for a consistent moral and 
ethical life. 


III 


CONCLUSION 


Since the days of the two great reformers men have tried to 
live after them as their spiritual heirs or as disciples of their re- 
spective philosophies of life. Others have sat in judgment on their 
contributions and found that they were men of medieval thinking 
who left no impress upon the religious world. A recent writer 
evaluating Luther’s contribution states: “There was just as much 
religion in Europe with Luther as there was without, and as much 
superstition. .. There were two voices of authority now where 
there was one before; and Luther was as certain of his as it was 
certain of its authority.”” 

Others speak in words of high praise concerning the contri- 
butions of these men in the realm of new freedom, so intimately 
connected with this problem of spiritual and moral discipline. Too 
often we have come to the pass in life where we find neither an in- 
ner nor an outer moral discipline. Tolerance has run amuck. 
“We are tolerant as to what has become indifferent or as to which 
our thoughts are vague and lax. Today we are more liberal in re- 
ligion than in our polemic over our material welfare.”’* This was 
not the freedom advocated by Luther. “He reached his inner 
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freedom of conduct, not merely through the driving compulsions 
of his conflict with the Church. An inner, if somewhat tumultu- 
ous peace, a freedom of conduct as a faithful Christian man, had 
also come to him through the free deed of his whole nature; his in- 
tellectual faculties were inflamed and energized by the religious 
impulse which drove him on to God, demanding a union through 
the intention of faith and love, a union in no wise to be mediated 
either through a priest or through any limping, hopeless good deeds 
on the part of Luther.’’*” No outward impulsion could force that 
man. It was paradoxical, of course, as stated in his “Freedom of a 
Christian Man”. “A Christian Man is a free lord over all things, 
and subject to no man. A Christian is a bounden servant to all 
things and subject to every one.” . “The body must become prac- 
ticed in good works, that it may conform to faith, and not cause 
the inner man to stumble. Works must not be done in the thought 
that they make the man righteous before God, but voluntary and 
freely, to please God.” No outward compulsion is necessary in 
Luther’s mind. ‘The power of religion dwelt in Luther; the dy- 
namic sense of man’s relationship to God moulded his purposes and 
inspired his action. It was as the energy of God in him, as it has 
been with Paul and Augustine and Francis Assisi. . . ”°* 

Discipline seems much more the direct creation of Calvin than 
of Luther as the basis for a church-state. In many parts of the 
world, as in England, Scotland and the Netherlands it proved an 
organization making for civil liberty. In Geneva itself Calvin, 
through many struggles, set up and perfected his church-state, 
under which the people became as effective citizens as they were 
church members. He directed the modification of the city’s laws 
and devised an excellent adjustment of taxation; he proved that 
interest was usury, an advantageous economic recognition; he 
improved the city’s health. . . he revived the industry of weaving, 
etc. In these congregational civic and educational constructions 
his mind worked with power and with such freedom as may inhere 
in the creation of an institution.” 

The two reformers labored, each in his own sphere, Luther to 
give man the inner power to meet and answer the problems of life 
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in a Christian way; Calvin to assist man outwardly, giving expres- 
sion to this inner life. 

Their minds were not only acting with efficient freedom but 
were engaged in the presentation of the best that Luther and Cal- 
vin could conceive for man. Both of these men were striving for 
an ideal and straining to grasp it. They exemplify the human 
progress which comes through the mind’s endeavor to think out 
what is the very best for man and then to reach it. 

Luther had no use for artificial brotherhoods, monastic or 
others. He found full satisfaction for his social instincts and his 
religious zeal in the Christian household, the nation and the church 
of Christ. He organized no discipline for the promotion of God’s 
kingdom.*” Calvin, on the other hand went out to direct and shape 
and organize every aspect of life to the glory of God. The result 
was Puritanism. “On Sunday the Puritan as whole-heartedly lost 
himself to God as on Monday he devoted himself to his business.” 
Schneider in tracing this puritanical development makes the inter- 
esting and thought-provoking observation that Puritan Idealism 
has degenerated into Yankee self-righteousness.” 

Luther confidently refused to abridge his Christian freedom, 
while Calvin and his followers diligently searched the letters of the 
Scriptures for prescriptions as to man’s duties, and converted the 
free and natural ideal of the German into a Puritan Theocracy.’” 
Luther sets man free from any theological or supernatural moral 
system. He refuses to carry his religious democracy into the 
political field. It remains a separate field of action into which a 
Christian must carry his principles without coercing those who are 
not of his faith. 

Calvin cannot admit of two spheres of action, for he believes 
that the influence of Christ should dominate every aspect of life. 
This is the spirit which through Puritanism has found expression 
in American church life. What an amazing change from the 
liberty loving Luther to modern Calvinism as expressed in the 
modern practical idealism of American religious thinking. “Liberty 
no longer seems the unquestionable right of man, and it only exists 
hemmed in by a network of moral regulations.” 

Legalism, the direct fruit of extreme faith in church dis- 
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cipline, has in many circles caused the loss of all sincere conviction 
concerning the sovereignty of God and the equality of man. The 
exalted position of service, so popular in American thinking, 
springs from the Puritanical idea of wealth sanctified by labor. 
The penetration of such religious psychology has made Americans 
feel superior to other people and nations and made us slaves to an 
exalted Ego. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Origin and History of Hebrew Law. By J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1931. ix + 285 pages. $3.00. 


A sad interest attaches to the review of this book—it proved to be Dr. Smith’s last 
publication. His sudden death on shipboard in September leaves the world of Old Tes- 
tament scholarship the poorer. Dr. Smith spent his life in the study of the Old Testa- 
ment, a pupil of and later the colleague and trusted literary executor of the late Presi- 
dent W. R. Harper, from whom he learned the principles of sound scholarship and felici- 
tous expression. The present volume is one of the Handbooks of Ethics and Religion 
edited by Shailer Mathews, W. C. Bower and Edwin E. Aubrey, to which series Dr. 
Smith had previously contributed The Prophets and Their Times and The Moral Life of 
the Hebrews. The book contains not only Dr. Smith’s discussion of the Code of Hebrew 
law, but also a new translation of the Code of Hammurabi by Professors Daniel D. 
Luckenbill and Eward Chiera, a new translation of the Assyrian Code by Professor 
Luckenbill and Dr. Frederick William Geers, and a translation of the Hittite Code by 
Dr. Arnold Walther. The apparatus is here, therefore, for a comparative study of He- 
brew law. It is interesting to note that this study has given a new insight into the sig- 
nificance of the Book of Covenant. Here we see Israel as a nation in the making. Dr. 
Smith finds no difficulty in attributing the Decalogue in its primitive form to Moses. “It 
was his work to organize the loosely related clans into an embryo nation... These 
principles were probably not new among the Hebrews”, but their use as an amalgamating 
agent was new. Moses was the first to show how ethical principles could become 
national law. The Decalogue recognizes Yahweh as the one supreme God of the league 
and binds the members together in undivided allegiance to him and the brotherly feeling 
which his religion would inspire. That was the significance of Moses. The subsequent 
codes were the natural development of these creative principles. With his methodical 
skill Dr. Smith has traced that development in detail. One need not agree with his 
critical positions to appreciate and value his work. 

Herpert C. ALLEMAN 
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The Idea of Progress in Philo Judaeus. By Jesse Scott Boughton. Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1932. IX, 291 pages. $1.50. 


It is difficult (for me at least) to do justice to a solid and thorough piece of work 
like this in a short review. On the one hand, it involves a very intimate familiarity with 
the extensive works of a prolific Jewish writ-r, both in translation and original, and, on 
the other, with most of the figures of Greek and Roman philosophy. From beginning to 
end, Professor Boughton’s research manifests a vast amount of erudition. Moreover, 
the reviewer’s difficulty is due also to the fact that the main body of the book is devoted 
to an exposition of Philo’s own interpretation of the Jewish religious faith, so that an 
extremely wide range of topics are discussed. An adequate review would of necessity 
have to cover all the ground of the book itself. I most emphatically disclaim any inten- 
tion to consider every feature of the entire book. It is my purpose only to point out 
certain features of Philo and of Professor Boughton’s new study of him which seem to 
be of most significance to students of the Christian religion both past and present. The 
reader will be able to distinguish my own very general remarks by way of refreshing his 
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mind about Philo from Professor Boughton’s conclusions, to which I specifically refer at 
various points in this review. 

Philo was the most distinguished Jewish contemporary of Jesus and Paul. That fact 
alone means that a familiarity with his writings is indispensable for an adequate knowl- 
edge of early Christianity. He lived at Alexandria, a great center of Greek and Roman 
culture and also the most flourishing seat of Jewish life and learning outside of Palestine. 
Philo was the most brilliant member of that Jewish life. He was well grounded in his 
own Hebrew culture and he was fascinated also by the philosophy of the Hellenistic 
world. It is his chief distinction, as a result of these interests, to have brought these di- 
vergent cultural streams together in his interpretation of religion. Most Hebrews both 
before and after him looked with distrust upon the culture of the gentiles, but he freely 
recognized its value and made use of it to buttress his own faith. He presented his own 
culture to the gentiles and adapted what seemed to him the best of gentile thought for the 
enrichment of his own faith. 

It was not characteristic of the ancient Hebrews to be philosophers. There is no 
abstract philosophy in the Old Testament or the New. Nor, so far as I know, in the 
Talmud. There are, indeed, philosophical insights which find incidental expression, but 
it was not characteristic of Hebrew genius to revel in the art of philosophy. Philo is 
the nearest approach to a pure philosopher that the Jews of ancient times produced. Even 
he is a religionist, a theologian, rather than a philosopher in the fullest sense of the 
word, and his writings were in the form of commentaries on the text of the Bible. 

Philo is best known by his use of allegory. The Torah or Law, i. e., religious in- 
struction, he accepts as the revelation of God, but instinctively feels that it is not in har- 
mony with what he has come to realize in his pursuit of philosophy as valid canons of 
thought. It is necessary, therefore, if he is to retain his inherited Torah, to read into 
his scriptures the new truth which he has learned among the Greeks and Romans. In 
order to do this, he freely assumes that the divine scriptures themselves contain truths 
which are deeper than their explicit, literal meaning. That is to say, the literal words 
and thoughts are themselves to be taken as symbols of a truth that lies beneath the sur- 
face and is hidden to the ordinary reader. All scripture, therefore, in addition to the 
literal meaning, contains a spiritual truth. It is allegory. It says something else than 
the literal meaning. 

Professor Boughton emphasizes the fact, however, that Philo’s use of allegory is 
much more than a literary device applied to the written Torah, and points to Philo’s 
allegorization also of the ceremonial law and to his attempt to sacramentalize conduct by 
hypostatizing the sources of conduct (the virtues and vices). The function of allegory 
is a discipline by which all of life and thought may be dramatized in a philosophic vision 
which includes things to be thought, to be done and to be postulated concerning the 
world to come. 

This principle of allegory enables Philo to find elements of Plato’s philosophy in the 
scriptures, when he attempts to define reality, true being, the nature of God, etc. We 
may know that God is, but what he is can never be known, because God belongs to the 
infinite realm, whereas man’s reason can only explore the finite. 

Likewise, the Stoic Logos clearly appears in the exposition of the Torah which 
Philo sets forth. Note how modern in spirit the following statement reads. I take it 
from the Loeb edition of De Opificio Mundi (1.3) : 

“It (the books of Moses) consists of an account of the creation of the world, im- 
plying that the world is in harmony with the Law, and the Law with the world, and that 
the man who observes the Law is constituted thereby as loyal citizen of the world, regulat- 
ing his doings by the purpose and will of Nature, in accordance with which the entire 
world itself also is administered.” 
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In revealing the Torah to Moses, God had, therefore, only given him a codification 
of the universal law which already pervaded the whole creation which God had made. 
Philo revels in a devout study and contemplation of the glories of God in Nature. He 
feels at home in the good world which God has made to manifest his glory. This is one 
of the finest elements in Philo, one which is lacking in those New Testament writers 
who see the world in the power of the devil; but the modern reader may well question 
whether this reign of the glory of God in nature is, without proof, to be equated with the 
Hebrew Torah. 

Philo makes use of the Stoic Logos again when he conceives of conscience as the 
voice of God in the human soul. Likewise, he freely adapted various features from other 
systems of philosophy which suited his purpose. He is an eclectic, a borrower, rather 
than a creative philosopher. Many writers have therefore regarded his writings as a 
chaos of disharmonious elements, but Professor Boughton, while admitting the partial 
truth of this, argues that Philo’s indomitable Jewish faith in God is a chain of Gold which 
binds all these discordant elements together in harmony and unity. 

Like the dramatic journey of the Hebrews out of Egyptian bondage into the Promised 
Land, Professor Boughton presents Philo’s conception of the goal of the religious life 
as continuous progress in the knowledge of the glory of God. The love of God is the 
untainted motive of all religious conduct. No thought of reward ever enters in. But 
gratuitous rewards inevitably come in abundance to bless the religious life. 

Knowledge of God comes only after the most difficult intellectual endeavor, and then 
it comes not as an intellectual conquest, but as a revelation of God, in a mystical ex- 
perience which suffuses all of life with a golden glow, when the devout student has 
reached his own limits. Moses received the Torah just as other devout persons learn of 
God. The only difference lies in the greater achievements of Moses himself. Thus 
revelation is very nearly a naturalistic process. 

Philo has no Satan. He has no resurrection of the physical body. He holds the 
idea of spiritual immortality. 

Throughout his writings Philo conceives himself an orthodox Jew devoutly loyal to 
his racial heritage. Professor Boughton states, moreover, that there is no evidence that 
he was not so regarded by his own Jewish brethren. He argues therefore that Philo re- 
mains, in spite of the fascination of gentile philosophy, essentially a Jew. He crosses 
swords, for this reason, with Willoughby, who suggested in his Pagan Regeneration that 
Philo’s mystical experience, which he himself described as “frenzy, divine possession and 
madness,’ shows the influence of gentile mystery cults, probably that of Isis especially. 
Professor Boughton admits that Philo uses the language of gentile mysticism, but holds 
that this adoption of an alien thought form leads him back toward his traditional Juda- 
ism rather than away from it. I consider Professor Boughton correct in so far as Philo’s 
conscious intention is concerned. Philo is not consciously aping the cults; nor was he 
conscious of speaking a language and describing an experience so different from what 
his Jewish contemporaries and predecessors used. On the contrary, he felt that he was 
devoutly setting forth the very heart of his own Judaism. But while that is true, it ap- 
pears to me that Philo has absorbed (although unconsciously) a quality of experience 
with which his gentile environment was saturated, but which was really new to his own 
Judaism. The experience does therefore lead him away from Judaism, in that he brings 
into it a radically new type of experience, but, for the same reason, also back to, and on 
to, a much richer Judaism. He affords both a most interesting example of religious ex- 
perience in process of evolution and also a typical case of genuine religious syncretism. 

In order to illustrate Philo’s mystical ideas of “frenzy, divine possession and mad- 
ness,” I cite the following significant passage from Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres 


(263-265) : 
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“ ‘Sun’ is his name under a figure for our mind. For what the reasoning faculty is in 
us, the sun is in the world, since both of them are light-bringers, one sending forth to the 
whole world the light which our senses perceive, the other shedding mental rays upon 
ourselves through the medium of apprehension. So while the radiance of the mind is still 
all around us, when it pours as it were a noonday beam into the whole soul, we are self- 
contained, not possessed. But when it comes to its setting, naturally ecstacy and divine 
possession and madness fall upon us. For when the light of God shines, the human light 
sets; when the divine light sets, the human dawns and rises. This is what regularly 
befalls the fellowship of the prophets. The mind is evicted at the arrival of the divine 
Spirit, but when that departs the mind returns to its tenancy. Mortal and immortal may 
not share the same home. And therefore the setting of reason and the darkness which 
surrounds it produce ecstacy and inspired frenzy.” 

This mystical experience which he so graphically describes here is not limited to the 
ancient prophets, but is within the reach of all good men who are willing to make the 
careful moral and intellectual preparation necessary. He himself has had it “a thousand 
times.” To illustrate this, I cite the following lines from De Migratione Abrahami 
(34-35) : 

“TI feel no shame in recording my own experience, a thing I know from its having 
happened to me a thousand times. On some’occasions, after making up my mind to follow 
the usual course of writing on philosophical tenets, and knowing definitely the substance 
of what I was to set down, I have found my understanding incapable of giving birth to a 
single idea, and have given it up without accomplishing anything, reviling my under- 
standing for its self-conceit, and filled with amazement at the might of Him that is, to 
Whom is due the opening and closing of the soul-wombs. On other occasions, I have 
approached my work empty and suddenly become full, the ideas falling in a shower from 
above and being sown invisibly, so that under the influence of the Divine possession I 
have been filled with corybantic frenzy and been unconscious of anything, place, persons 
present, myself, words spoken, lines written. For I obtained language, ideas, an enjoy- 
ment of light, keenest vision, pellucid distinctness of objects, such as might be received 
through the eyes as the result of clearest shewing.” 

It is clear from these passages that Philo is speaking the terminology of mystical 
rebirth, a concept which is not characteristic of Judaism, and at times he specifically 
characterizes persons who have attained this quality of experience as divine, i. e., no 
longer mortal, for they have been reborn. This may be illustrated by a reference to 
the prophetic mind which has been initiated into divine things and is inspired (Quaestiones 
in Exodum 11:29) : 

“For, abandoning all mortal types, he is transferred into the divine type so that he 
becomes akin to God and truly divine.” 

Such passages as these are so saturated with the dualism of Philo’s gentile en- 
vironment that I suspect that Professor Boughton somewhat overstates his case when he 
says: 

“To lead up to the nature of the ecstatic privilege as Philo views it by a hasty in- 
terpretation of his doctrine as a radical dualism of evil ‘flesh’ and good ‘spirit’, is to 
trifle with Philo as a philosopher. A monistic theme lies at the center of all of Philo’s 
thought however unsuccessful critics have been in the attempt to disentangle that theme 
from his ethical counsel.” 

The question whether Philo remains essentially a Jew is similar to that of the 
source of his mysticism. As a matter of fact, his influence was greater upon Christians 
than upon Jews. Was mysticism essentially Jewish? Was it essentially Jewish to 
wrestle with philosophical problems about God, or about any other subject? The final 
answer to this question rests upon a definition of “essence”. What is essential Judaism? 
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How far may one depart from the traditional thought forms of Judaism and still be es- 
sentially a Jew? For example, I believe that St. Paul considered himself essentially a 
Jew. (Let me suggest parenthetically that there is room for a good Ph.D. research on 
the nature and genesis of Philo’s mysticism.) After all it is more important to get ac- 
‘quainted with Philo and to appreciate him as a most distinguished religious person of the 
first century than to attempt to extract a Jewish or gentile essence from his teachings. 
Professor Boughton has made a significant contribution in this direction. There are now 
four volumes of Philo available in the Loeb library. 
Goucher College SELBY VERNON McCasLAND 


The Message of the Fourth Gospel. By Elbert Russell, Dean of the School of Re- 
ligion, Duke University. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1932. 200 pages. $1.50. 


Every lectern should be equipped with a phrenometer. A phrenometer would be an 
instrument to record all the thoughts and questions which pass through the mind of a 
congregation as it listens to the Epistle and the Gospel for the Day. Then in the silence 
-of Monday morning the preacher would sit down before it and find out how the people 
have understood the Scripture; and, like Philip on the road to Gaza, he would hear them 
exclaim, “How can I understand except some one shall guide me?” 

The phrenometer has yet to find its Edison; but the modern wayfaring man still has 
his Philip who sees his perplexity and is eager to explain to him the Scriptures. To 
this end Dean Russell has written The Message of the Fourth Gospel. His hope is to 
enlarge the knowledge of church members about him who is “the revelation of God and 
of His will for us in the modern world.” A summary of the contents of his book will 
indicate its value and importance for study groups who desire more than a piecemeal ac- 
quaintance with the Fourth Gospel. 

Leaving the vexed question of authorship undecided, the book proceeds with the 
character and purpose of the Fourth Gospel. It was not intended to supplant but to sup- 
plement the Synoptics and to correct misapprehensions of them. Conditions in Ephesus 
at the close of the first century A. D. were strikingly similar to conditions in the modern 
world: clashing cultures, religious syncretism, a new cosmopolitanism, loss of the older 
hope of immortality, criticism of the dominant philosophers, decline of the older theologies, 
satiety of the world with physical pleasures, servitude of the laboring classes, economic 
imperialism, and the rise of dictatorships. And in the modern as in the ancient world 
Jesus is the True Way of Life. 

A helpful paraphrase of the Prologue brings the Logos concept within reach of the 
common understanding. As to the miracles, their significance is seen in the “higher 
miracles of spiritual rebirth, of victory over sensual inheritance and selfish environment, 
of the triumph of truth over evil prejudice, of conscience over sensual instincts, and of 
love over selfishness” (p. 72). For the Evangelist belief is “a generic inclusive term for 
man’s acceptance of Jesus as Saviour, and his coming into a new divine life and fellow- 
ship through him” (p. 104). Faith is the gift of God; nevertheless men are morally ac- 
countable for not accepting the truth. The only way to know the truth is to be willing 
to do it, i. e., to live righteously. The gift of God through Christ and the highest reward 
of faith is eternal life, which is not merely a future hope but a present possession begin- 
ning with a spiritual rebirth. It is a life of self-renunciation, yet not of asceticism; of 
mystical union with the Lord, yet of practical ethical living. There is great emphasis 
upon discipleship in the Fourth Gospel. The crucial test of discipleship is brotherly love, 
which involves a new life center and new motives of conduct. This altruistic living rather 
than theological reasoning is the true apologetic. Its reward is a growing knowledge of 
the truth, and ability to do greater works than Jesus. The believer shares the joy of 
Jesus and his peace—a peace too deep for the world’s trials and tribulations to destroy. 
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It is a fellowship of the believer with Christ and their joint fellowship with God, not 
confined to particular times and places, languages and liturgies. Such an experience in 
the midst of social changes was more satisfying than anything Christianity’s rivals, the 
mystery religions, could offer. 

Central to the fellowship was the cross of Jesus which is.“thought of in this Gospel 
not so much as an altar of sacrifice as the focus of divine love or as the instrument of 
spiritual power.” The death of Jesus was his glorification: it freed him for his universal 
ministry through the Spirit who “in the Fourth Gospel identifies himself completely with | 
Jesus” (p. 179). Consequently the emphasis is shifted from the earlier eschatology of 
the Synoptics to the spiritual presence of Jesus in the hearts of believers here and now, 
and correspondingly to a spiritual conception of the Resurrection. The resident spirit of 
Jesus is leading his followers into an ever increasing knowledge of the truth. “Chris- 
tianity thus becomes not a fixed or closed system of belief but a growing life, an en- 
larging apprehension and appropriation of truth, an adventure in the Way of Life, which 
Jesus blazed out for men” (p. 180). 

The interpretation of the Fourth Gospel here offered is clear, concise and packed 
with suggestions for further study and more spiritual living. Written for the general 
reader it will nevertheless find a place in the bibliography for more specialized study. 
Its author’s insight into the inner meaning of the Gospel will safeguard the student more 
than once from the over-ingenious artificialities which beset the path of the literary and 
historical critic. Study groups will find the questions at the end of each chapter provoca- 
tive of further study and discussion. To the suggestions for further reading should ve 
added references to B. W. Robinson’s The Gospel of John and G. H. C. Macgregor’s. 
admirable commentary under the same title. These books get much nearer to the heart 
of the Fourth Gospel than Bernard was able to do. 

R. T. Stamm 


Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Parts I-VI. Edited by Gerhard 
Kittel. Stuttgart: Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, 1932. Subscription price RM 
2.90 for each part. 


The publication of this monumental work, of which the first six parts have been 
issued, is one of the most notable events in the history of the scientific study of the New 
Testament. This is high praise, but it is not saying too much. In fact, the present 
writer knows of no other work that promises to be of greater usefulness, and commends. 
itself from every possible point of view to the scholar, student and pastor, in his study 
of the Greek New Testament. The work has been planned on a large scale. It is de- 
signed to furnish the reader, on the basis of the present state of scholarship, with a 
full and accurate discussion of the history and significance of every important Greek 
word and concept in the New Testament. To this end more than thirty New Testament 
scholars, and in addition a number of Old Testament scholars and other specialists, whose 
names are given on the title-page, have promised their active cooperation. The editor- 
ship lies in the hands of Professor Gerhard Kittel, a son of the late Rudolf Kittel and 
one of our younger New Testament scholars, whose studies in Rabbinical Judaism have 
attracted special attention, The entire work will be completed in about thirty instalments, 
each comprising 64 pages in large format, so that the work when completed will be a 
volume of about two thousand pages. 

The fundamental idea which underlies this great work is intended to take the place 
of Cremer’s Woerterbuch der neutestamentlichen Graezitaet, which for many years has. 
been known to the English reader as Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon. It was 
Cremer’s aim to show how under the influence of the Christian faith the Greek words. 
had received a new meaning and been filled with a new content. Cremer’s work was. 
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highly appreciated, and the author himself was constantly endeavoring to improve his 
work as subsequent editions became necessary. Yet after the author’s death it became 
more and more evident that the work was in need of a thorough revision if it were to re- 
tain its former place as a valuable help in the study of the New Testament. This needed 
revision was undertaken with the greatest care and in the most self-sacrificing spirit by 
Professor Julius Koegel, one of Cremer’s faithful pupils. This was about twenty years 
ago and thirty years after the first edition of Cremer’s work had appeared. Professor 
Koegel’s untimely death prevented him from revising his own work, known as the Cremer- 
Koegel Lexicon, in a new edition which he had planned. In fulfilment of a promise Ger- 
hard Kittel undertook to complete what his late friend Julius Koegel had planned. Yet 
fifty years of New Testament scholarship since the publication of Cremer’s original work 
had opened so many new avenues of approach that Kittel found it impossible for a single 
man to carry out the original plan of a revised edition of the work of Cremer and Koegel. 
Retaining the basic idea of his predecessors he decided ,therefore, to create an entirely new 
work and to call to his aid a large number of other scholars. Most of these scholars 
belong to the younger generation of German theologians, but each one is a specialist in 
his own field so that the work represents the best scholarship of our time, while the basic 
idea of Creamer and Koegel gives the whole work its unity. This unity of spirit which 
made it possible for so large a group of our best young scholars to work together for a 
common purpose is in itself a most remarkable sign of the new era in present-day Ger- 
man theology. 

The first six parts of the work which are before us contain altogether about 85 
articles on New Testament words and subjects, all of them still under the first letter of 
the Greek alphabet. It has not been possible for the reviewer to subject each of these 
articles to a minute critical examination. But in each case where such an examination 
was made the treatment was found to be so accurate, so thorough and so illuminating that 
it is hard to utter a word of criticism in view of the high grade of the work that has been 
done. The more important New Testament concepts which have their roots in the Old 
Testament are usually treated by more than one contributor. For example, the article on 
the development of the Biblical idea of love is the joint work of Professor Quell for the 
Old Testament and Lic. Stauffer for the New Testament. The article on the Greek 
words that express the Biblical idea of truth is divided into three parts and is the joint 
work of Quell for the Old Testament, of Kittel for Rabbinical Judaism and of Bultmann 
for the Greek, Hellenistic and New Testament usage of the words for truth. One of the 
most exhaustive studies of an important Biblical concept is found in the article on sin 
with its many shades of meaning and its manifold ramifications in the Old Testament, 
the Septuagint, Judaism, Hellenism and the New Testament. This article which com- 
prises more than fifty pages is the joint work of Quell, Bertram, Staehlin and Grund- 
mann, and it far surpasses similar treatments of the same subject in other works. 

There is no question that this new Biblico-Theological Lexicon will be an indis- 
pensable tool in the hands of every New Testament student, and we can only wish that it 
may find its way into the library of every pastor. Considering the highly technical 
character of the work, the subscription price is exceedingly low. As the work progresses 
we hope to come back to it. For the present we will conclude our remarks with an ex- 
pression of our gratitude to all who have made possible the publication of a work of this 
kind at a time when the world is passing through a severe economic crisis. That the 
work has been dedicated to Adolf Schlatter on the occasion of his eightieth birthday is 
not only a fine tribute to the excellent services of this eminent Biblical scholar, but also 
indicates the general character of the work itself. 

H. OrrerMANN 
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Arbeit und Sitte in Palistina. Bd. II. Der Ackerbau. By Gustaf Dalman. (Schriften 
des Deutschen Palistinainstituts Bd. 5) Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1932. xv, 350 
pages; 77 illustrations. RM 21; geb. 24. 


Almost fifteen years’ residence in the Holy Land and an intimate acquaintance with 
its languages and customs lie back of Dr. Dalman’s Arbeit und Sitte in Palastina. His 
purpose, stated in the preface to volume I, is to discuss as many sides of Palestinian life as 
possible. His method reverses the usual procedure in treatises on Biblical archaeology. 
Instead of beginning with the literary sources of antiquity and using his observations of 
contemporary life in Palestine merely by way of illustration, he first studies the Palestine 
of today and then works back into antiquity. 

Volume I, which was published in 1928 under the subtitle Jahreslauf und Tageslauf, 
is in two parts, bound separately. The first half (pp. 1-280, with 37 illustrations) deals 
with the customs and seasonal occupations of the people of Palestine in autumn and win- 
ter, the second half with spring and summer (pp. 281-698, indexes and 38 illustrations). 
The changes of the seasons and the resulting variations of temperature, winds and rain- 
fall, the growth and decline of vegetation, the work, the social customs and the related 
religious observances of Palestine today are described in detail and compared with con- 
ditions in ancient times as revealed in the sources. Many passages from the Bible are 
thereby explained, and hundreds of Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic terms are defined. The 
book thus furnishes the materials from which commentaries and lexicons are made. 

The present volume deals with the actual technique of agriculture. It classifies the 
soils and gives the distribution of rainfall in Palestine. It sets forth the regulations gov- 
erning the ownership of land. Then follow detailed descriptions of agricultural implements 
and methods of preparing the soil and planting and watering the crops. More than one 
hundred field and garden plants are classified and described as also the common weeds and 
the methods of weeding. The damage to crops resulting from unfavorable weather and 
from animals, insects and human beings is portrayed. All this is made vivid by the 77 
illustrations in the appendix which are beautifully printed from photographs. There are 
four indexes: Hebrew and Aramaic; Arabic; Subjects; Scripture passages. Volume III 
will begin with the harvest and go on to describe the processes of threshing, grinding and 
baking. 

Under the impact of modern methods of farming introduced into Palestine by the 
Zionists the old folkways and methods are marked for drastic change. With each passing 
year it becomes more hazardous to project one’s observations of contemporary Oriental 
life back into antiquity. This fact, together with the thoroughgoing method employed by 
Dr. Dalman will give his work permanent significance. Could it be translated, it would 
furnish English readers with an invaluable supplement to George Adam Smith’s His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land (25th ed., 1932). Much of the information gathered 
by Dr. Dalman either is not available in English or is scattered about in old and rare 
volumes or in the less accessible journals, dictionaries or encyclopedias. Modern popular 
descriptions of Palestinian life are sometimes written by casual travelers, who, knowing 
intimately neither the language nor the life of the people, and therefore blissfully un- 
hampered by facts, bring forth from their treasure things true and untrue. The burden 
of discriminating is greatly lightened by the competent guidance of one who has not only 
observed the natives at their work, but who himself has put his hand to the Palestinian 
plow, and who realizes the full significance of the fact that Israel was an agricultural 
nation and that her religious experience therefore cannot be separated from the form and 
culture of her people’s life. 


R. T. Stamm 
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Dienst und Dienen im Neuen Testament. By Lic. Wilhelm Brandt. (Neutestamentliche 
Forschungen, herausgegeben von D. Otto Schmitz, Heft 5) Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1931. 210 pages. RM 6. 


This monograph on an important New Testament idea is one of the finest recent con- 
tributions to Biblical theology. It is a strictly scientific investigation, but one that 
throws light upon vital religious questions of the day and will serve to deepen the re- 
ligious life of every thoughtful reader. It might well be termed a New Testament Dia- 
conics, if that term is taken, not in the technical sense as referring to an office, but in the 
widest and most comprehensive personal sense. It penetrates to the very heart of the 
ideal of a Christian life, as that ideal is set forth in the New Testament writings and was 
exemplified in the life and ministry of the Savior himself. In fact, it is one of the 
author’s chief aims to show how the ministry of Jesus, as the Gospels describe it, re- 
flected itself in the communion of believers at the time of the New Testament and thus 
ushered in a new age in human society. 

In one respect the book gives more than the title promises. The author is con- 
vinced that the New Testament idea of ministering service cannot be fully understood 
unless it is contrasted with the conception of service in Hellenism and Judaism. He 
therefore discusses in the first part of his book the idea of service in Plato, Aristotle, 
Stoicism, the Septuagint, Rabbinical Judaism and Philo. The treatment is sympathetic 
and illuminating; the author knows his subject, and he has used his sources with dis- 
criminating care. The chief value of the book, however, lies in the careful exegetical 
study of the New Testament writings under the two headings: I) Ministering service in 
the New Testament as as ethical problem, and II) ministering service in the New Testa- 
ment as a problem of organization. In these two sections of the book, particularly in the 
first of the two, we have what I consider the best treatment of the whole subject in 
modern theological literature. A concluding chapter deals with the dissolution of the 
New Testament idea of ministering service in the post-Apostolic age. Of fundamental 
importance is the discussion of the ministry of Jesus according to the Gospels in the 
opening chapter of the second part of the book: his ministry is interpreted by the author 
as a unity of service and obedience. The greatest chapter of the book is that on Paul: 
his interpretation of the work of Jesus, his interpretation of his own call as an apostle, 
and the place of service in his missionary thought and practice. Yet there is really not 
a single chapter that does not contain the seed for some further fruitful thought. The 
book, which is written in an attractive style, is of interest to the historian as well as to 
the systematic theologian. But I should like to see it most of all in the hands of every 
New Testament student. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Mensch und Messias. Der nichtpaulinische Ursprung der Praeexistenz-Christologie. 
Prolegomena zur neutestamentlichen Dogmengeschichte I. By Dr. Ernst Barnikol. 
(Forschungen zur Entstehung des Urchristentums, des Neuen Testaments und der 
Kirche). Kiel: Walter G. Muehlau Verlag, 1932. 222 pages RM 7. 


Dr. Barnikol, professor of Church History and the History of the Religion of Early 
Christianity at the University of Halle, is the author of a series of monographs which 
deal with critical and theological problems of the New Testament. The present volume 
contains one of these studies, and it is unquestionably the most important of all. Its aim 
is to show that the conception of a pre-existent Christ has no place in the Christology of 
Paul, neither in his faith nor in his missionary preaching, just as it had no place in the 
faith of primitive Christianity before Paul, but that it is a later growth which had its 
origin in human speculation. 
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In order to prove his thesis the author first investigates his sources. He finds that 
there are only four letters which may be claimed as original letters of Paul, viz., I and II 
Thessalonians, Galatians and Philemon. I and II Corinthians, Romans and Philippians 
are not original letters of Paul, but in their present form later compositions that are based 
upon genuine letters of Paul, while Colossians and Ephesians are deutero-Pauline and the 
Pastoral Epistles trito-Pauline. This part of the book is perhaps least convincing of all, 
and since it is the foundation upon which the author builds his further arguments, the 
whole structure seems to be rather insecure. As the author’s critical position is un- 
tenable, so also his investigation of the problem itself is not without many flaws, par- 
ticularly in the exegetical part of the treatment. 

Yet the study as a whole is not without merit. Its value lies first in the bold and 
comprehensive treatment of a subject to which no serious attention had been paid since 
the days of Ferdinand Christian Baur. It lies next in the keen critical analysis of the 
views of others, from the time of Baur to the present time, so that the last part of the 
book virtually gives a survey of the modern development of the doctrine of the person of 
Christ with special reference to the problem of his pre-existence. It lies finally in the 
author’s aversion to all speculation concerning the person of Christ, as it is especially 
cultivated in the dialectical theology of our time. .In fact, it is positively refreshing to 
meet a scholar who, in spite of his many unfounded and exaggerated statements, places 
himself squarely on the great historical facts of God’s revelation in Christ, particularly 
the death and resurrection of Christ. The book is exceedingly stimulating ; it deserves the 
serious attention of all New Testament students and scholars. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Philipper 2. Der marcionitische Ursprung des Mythos-Satzes Phil. 2:6-7. Prolegomena 
zur neutestamentlichen Dogmengeschichte II. By D. Dr. Ernst Barnikol. Kiel: 
Walter G. Muehlau Verlag, 1932. 136 pages. RM 4. 


The famous christological passage in Phil. 2:5-11, the source of the Kenosis-doctrine, 
has always been and still is°a crux interpretum. For this reason a new approach to the 
interpretation of this difficult passage will be appreciated by every New Testament 
scholar. Dr. Barnikol’s keen and penetrating study of the problem is based upon the 
same premises as his investigation of the other pre-existence passages in Paul’s letters, 
which in a previous monograph had led him to the conclusion that Paul’s christology is 
simply Messialogy and Kyriology without any trace of the conception of a pre-existent 
Christ. Dr. Barnikol maintains that this applies also to the christological passage in 
Philippians 2. It is true that the text as it stands clearly teaches the pre-existence of 
Christ. But the text as it stands is not and can not be genuine. Verses 6 and 7, the real 
source of the Kenosis-doctrine, are a “foreign block” in an otherwise perfectly clear and 
magnificent christological statement that bears all the earmarks of genuine Paulinism. 
Verses 6 and 7 contradict verses 9-11, and they are also out of tune with the practical 
purpose of the entire passage. Furthermore, the history of the interpretation of this 
passage in the ancient church shows two types of exegesis, one of which, the anti-kenotic 
type, presupposes a textform that knew nothing of verses 6 and 7. Therefore these verses 
must be an interpolation, and since the christology of these verses agrees with Marcion’s 
conception of the person of Christ, he must be the author of this bold interpolation. 

I have read Dr. Barnikol’s monograph with interest and profit. I believe others will 
also profit by his investigation. He has tackled a difficult problem with great courage 
and a rare measure of penetrating insight. He has brought together much valuable ma- 
terial from the history of exegesis in the ancient church. He has pointed out the diffi- 
culties of the traditional interpretation of the passage. He is opposed to ancient and 
modern gnosticism. His own solution of the christological problem in Philippians 2 is 
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simple and attractive. Yet I have been unable to convince myself that his solution of 
the problem is based upon sufficient positive evidence. We know that Marcion tampered 
with the text of Paul’s letters, that he made changes and deleted whole passages. But in 
every case the orthodox theologians have protested against his text-corruptions. Did an 
interpolation as important as that in Phil. 2:6-7 entirely escape them? Why have they 
remained silent? Furthermore is it thinkable that no trace of the original textform 
without Marcion’s great interpolation should have been preserved in any of the Greek 
manuscripts or ancient versions? 
H. OFFERMANN 


Die Eschatologie des Reiches Gottes bei Jesus. By Heinz-Dietrich Wendland, Dr. theol., 
Privatdozent der Theologie an der Universitat Heidelberg. Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1931. vi + 255 pages. RM 10; geb. 12. 


The author offers his work as a contribution toward a reconstruction of theology on 
the basis of the revelation witnessed to in the New Testament. He sets forth and dis- 
cusses: 1) The meaning and import of the kingdom of God as proclaimed by Jesus,—its 
idea of God as personal, creative, active will; its reference to both present and future; 
its nationalism and supranationalism;-the salvation offered, viz., forgiveness of sin, son- 
ship, righteousness, and eternal life. 2) The ‘ethics’ of the kingdom,—the significance of 
the call to repentance; the question of asceticism and the behavior toward earthly goods; 
the bearing of the eschatology on the ethics and of the ethics on the eschatology ; the com- 
mandments of Jesus as eschatological ethics; their absolute character; the opposition to 
Pharisaism; the commandment of love; the question of the fulfilment of the command- 
ments. 3) The kingdom of God as a community (church),—the relation subsisting be- 
tween the two ideas; between discipleship and the kingdom; Jesus’ word to Peter, Matth. 
16:18; the Lord’s Supper as a constitutive act in the founding of the church. 4) The 
Messiah of the kingdom of God,—the Messiah as hidden and revealed; as present and 
future; his miracles; and his final appearance as Judge of the World. 

The exposition is marked by great thoroughness, with constant reference to the 
views of the most recent investigators in this field, such as Bultmann, M. Dibelius, Gloege, 
Holstein, Lohmeyer, Michaelis, Salin, Schlatter, K. L. Schmidt, A. Schweitzer, R. 
Winckler, Windisch, et al. The book is written in a style that commends it also to such 
American readers to whom German theological literature ordinarily appears difficult. 

K. J. Grimm 


Vernunft und Offenbarung. By D. Dr. Robert Jelke, Professor at Heidelberg. (Beitrage 
zur Forderung christlicher Theologie. 36. Band, 2. Heft). Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1932. 141 pages. RM 4. 


A new book on the old problem concerning the relation between reason and revela- 
tion. After a short introduction on the importance of the problem the well known author 
proceeds to give a resume of different attempts that have been made during the centuries 
at the solution of the problem (the Ancient and Medieval Church, Luther, Melanchthon, 
Protestant Orthodoxy, Kant, Ritschl, the Historico-Religious School and the Dialetic 
School). In the second, systematic part of the book Dr. Jelke approaches the problem 
first from the standpoint of reason, and secondly from the viewpoint of revelation. Rea- 
son can never be permitted to serve as a source of religious knowledge, but its function 
is rather limited to deal with the formal aspect of religion only. Revelation on the other 
hand, is an irrational fact which can only be experienced through the work of the Holy 
Spirit which testifies to the individual of the redemptive power of Christ as set forth in 
the Scriptures. And it is this experience that supplies the theologian with the necessary 
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subjective certainty of the objective religious facts. The service reason can render is. 
only secondary. It may—if called for—under the direction of the holy Scriptures de- 
scribe this religious experience and its objects. 

The style of the book is simple and lucid and it may be highly recommended to every 
one who is interested in the task of the present-day church to be'a witness of God without. 
endangering her message by rationalized orthodoxy or by diluting the eternal after the 
manner of liberal theology. 

Otro W. HeiIcx 


LUTHERANA 


Martin Luther. Der Kiinstler. By Hans Preuss. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1931. VI, 
319 pages. RM 9. 

Die Theologie Gersons. Eine Untersuchung zur Verbindung von Nominalismus und 
Mystik im Spatmittelalter. By Walter Dress. Bertelsmann, 1931. VI, 208 pages. 
RM 7. 

Luther als Seelsorger in seinen Koburger Predigten, Schriften und Briefen. By Julius 
Seebass. Bertelsmann, 1931. 91 pages. RM-3. 

Dr. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel, (Enders) Vol. 19. Index to vols. I-XII, prepared by 
Friederich Straube. M. Heinsius Nachfolger, 1932. XV, 252 pages. 


One of the healthiest symptoms of German theology is its ever growing interest in 
Luther. It is the sign of an inner return to normalcy, for whosoever goes to Luther’s 
school is led into the boundless reaches of a far-seeing, deeply-feeling, simply-trusting 
faith. Out of the great flood of Luther studies we here have four, of unequal importance,. 
it is true, but each possessing an interest of its own. 

The most outstanding is the first volume of a new character study of Luther with its 
rather startling title, “Luther, the Artist”. It goes without saying that any treatment 
of the artistic side of Luther’s life is in most competent hands when it is undertaken by 
Hans Preuss. But this is to be more than a mere monograph for we are promised two 
more volumes that shall complete a new sort of Luther biography from unusual view- 
points. The second is to deal with the “German Prophet” and the third will picture 
“The Christian Man”. 

The volume before us promises much for the completed work as it brings to light 
many a neglected side of Luther’s character and teaching, not as the chance discovery of 
a dilettant essayist but as the solid result of a scholar’s painstaking study of the pages of 
the great Weimar edition. We here look at Father Luther from new angles and often 
with new understanding. A mere outline of the book will give us the best idea of its 
wide scope. The first part, “Luther and the pictures” considers his own handwriting as 
an index of certain traits of character; the works of art with which he was familiar; his 
attitude towards pictures and architecture; his feeling for beauty. Then comes a section 
devoted to his love of music and his own musical talents, which, in turn, is followed by 
a long discussion of Luther as a poet in which special attention is given to the magnificent 
rhythm, sonorousness and balanced beauty of his prose. The concluding portion is de- 
voted to a short consideration of the general characteristics of the artist that are to be 
found in Luther. 

A wealth of quotations, often of little known passages, and a freshness of outlook 


make it a book of universal value, which Luther students cannot ignore and which the 
cultured laity will find most interesting. 


Judged by its title the monograph of Dress on the theology of Gerson might seem to 
have little if any connection with Luther, but it is actually another attempt to trace some 
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of the roots of Luther’s ideas in medieval theology. It particularly discusses the attempt 
to combine nominalism and mysticism in Gerson’s theology, the reason for the lack of 
results from the reform movements of the time and the question as to how far they 
helped to prepare the way for Luther. The whole is an interesting study and is espe- 
cially valuable because the author recognizes the fact that similar terminology does not 
always convey the same meaning and that in Luther’s usage many old phrases have 
taken on a quite new significance. Twenty years ago Miiller in his book on “Luthers 
theologische Quellen” attempted to show that many portions of Luther’s teaching were a 
development of old traditions of the Augustinian Order, but he failed to recognize the 
transmutation that they had undergone in Luther’s constructions. Dress does not make 
this mistake but frankly admits the difference when he says in conclusion: “Luther with 
the freedom of his deeper and more original spirit, by his free application and transfor- 
mation of the mystical and nominalistic ideas which he appropriated, created something 
incomparably greater than the work of the busy chancellor of the Parisian University, 
just because he produced something new out of the inherited elements, while the learned 
French late scholastic allowed himself to be bound by the authority and wealth of tradi- 
tion and was satisfied with the arid joy of being a registrar of the overwhelming treas- 
ure. Yet the theology of Gerson, with its attempt to unite nominalistic philosophy and 
mystical speculation, just on this account, has a special lure as an important and indis- 
pensable link in clarifying the historical lines of development from Medievalism to the 
Reformation, and as a unique type of the existing theology that Luther encountered.” 


To study Luther as a pastor of souls during the less than six months of his isolation 
at the Coburg at first sight seems to be a strange limitation, but it can be justified by 
circumstances. Not only was he particularly concerned about the church as a whole 
and the needs of many individual souls in that time but the very fact that he was phys- 
ically separated from most of those to whose needs he ministered necessitated the use of 
pen and ink, with the result that we possess a lasting record of much that might other- 
wise have gone the way of most oral communications. Out of the rich treasures of the 
sermons, letters and pamphlets of this period Seebass has constructed a picture of Luther’s 
pastoral aims and hopes. He has arranged them under the three topics of “God and 
Man”, “God and the Congregation”, and “God and History”. Intended as a model for the 
pastoral care of souls today it strings together many precious pearls of the great re- 
former’s genius, as that genius was displayed in his “Seelsorge”. 


Nine years after the last supplemental volume (the 18th) of the Enders edition of 
Luther’s Letters appeared, and when two volumes of the Weimar edition of the Letters 
have already been published, we have here an index of the persons and places mentioned 
in the first twelve volumes, together with the references of Luther to himself and his works 
included in those volumes, and a list of the corrections and additions found in the later 
volumes of the same edition. Beginning with the thirteenth, each volume of this edition 
was supplied with a similar index while the earlier volumes lacked it. It goes without 
saying that such an index is of real value for all who use this edition. The only pity is 
that the indexes of the later volumes were not included in this book so that it 
would have been possible to have had all the reference material in one volume. While 
the Enders edition will undoubtedly be supplanted in time by the Weimar edition 
nevertheless it is at present, and will be for some time to come, the only complete edi- 
tion of the Letters, and because of the references to its pages in a great body of modern 
theological literature it will be indispensable to the scholar for many years to come. 
Consequently this index volume is a very welcome aid to its use. 

Joun C. Mattes 
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Contemporary American Theology. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York: Round 
Table Press, Inc., 1932. xx, 361 pages. $3.00. 


Here is presented the theological development of a dozen leaders in American re- 
ligious thought. Not all of the contributors have their major interest in Systematic The- 
ology. Dr. B. W. Bacon, whose article appears posthumously, Dr. S. J. Case and Dr. E. 
F. Scott belong rather to historical students of the New Testament. Here contrast 
could hardly be greater than that between Dr. Case and Dr. Scott, the former evidently 
having grown away from the New Testament, through his researches, the latter having 
gone just in the opposite direction. Then Dr. Wieman, Dr. Brightman and even Dy: 
Knudson and Dr. Buckham show their philosophical more than their theological evolu- 
tion, though it is always to be borne in mind that all philosophy tends to become the- 
ological. Dr. Horton, who has given us a very interesting book in his Psychological Ap- 
proach to Theology, here, somewhat surprisingly, gives one the impression that he does 
not yet have any confidence that he has arrived at definite conclusions. Dr. Macintosh 
shows in his autobiographical development what led him to rest the case for Christianity 
on its moral optimism, which is the burden of his Bross Lectures on The Reasonableness 
of Christianity. Dr. Rufus Jones, as one would expect, shows how he came to value 
above all other approaches to God that of direct mystical contact. Dr. Garrison, through 
a long and varied experience, has been led to emphasize the social gospel. Only Dr. 
Machen, unless Dr. Scott be excepted, seeks in the revelation of God in the Scriptures 
supremely the true conception of God and of divine things—which is after all the special 
concern of Theology. 

The volume follows the Selbstdarstellungen by philosophers and theologians that 
have appeared in recent years in Germany. The approach is on the whole the purely 
intellectual. A religious experience is now and then referred to, but generally as some- 
thing that should not deflect the judgment. Nothing could be more interesting than the 
growth of a soul, and especially if that growth is towards and not away from God. This 
volume presents an interesting series of such introspections as far as it is indeed possible 
to recall those elusive elements that go into the growth of a soul. 

This leads to the reflection that if we here have a true cross-section of American 
theological thinking, it certainly is of a very tenuous kind if viewed from the positive 
contents of the Christian Faith. Except only the two indicated above, Christ is rather 
on the circumference than in the center of the Selbstdarstellungen that are here presented. 
After all, men can not escape being products of their own age and our age is characterized 
by a Wrestling and a Quest rather than an exploration of what has been graciously 
given. God is not here presented as a God who sustains and’ helps men but rather as a 
problem to be solyed—which after all is the chief characteristic of our present day edu- 
cational methods. One could wish that we might have a series of autobiographies of those 
whose transition has helped them to grow into Him in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. This would be a most helpful supplement to this volume. 

However, honesty and sincerity are the chief requisites in the work of self-analysis. 
These are evident in every one of these sketches. The encouraging fact in these sketches 
is that in a time of transition men with such varied experiences should have their faith 
in the reality of God deepened and strengthened. This book is marked as volume one. 
Those whose thinking on high matters has been stimulated by the sketches here pre- 
sented even though not following the lead of most of them, will look forward with inter- 
est to the volume or volumes that are to follow. 


JouHn ABERLY 
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Religion in Our Times. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. Round Table Press, Inc., 1932. XI, 
330 pages. $3.00. 

For Sinners Only. By A. J. Russell. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 310 
pages. $2.00. 


These books are reviewed together because they give us a good view of what is going 
on at the present time among religious people. Perhaps the chief impression they leave 
on the mind of the reader is that there is no one dominant note in contemporary religion. 
This may be confusing. It may be, after the Barthian conception, another indication that 
religion itself is of the world and so obscures rather than reveals God. It may, and so I 
believe it ought to be viewed, be an indication of the perennial interest in religion and the 
many forms in which it finds expression. 

Religion in our Times follows the plan of F. L. Allen’s Only Yesterday but confines 
itself to religious movements exclusively, as it takes the reader through the last forty 
years, from 1890 to 1930. Those who have lived through this period will bear witness to 
the fidelity with which the movements of those years are here chronicled. Revivalism 
only lingered here and there at the beginning of this period; the social gospel followed in 
its wake; liberalism lifted its head and this led to a few famous heresy trials; the lay- 
men’s missionary movement and the men and religion movement were of the nature of 
crusades; the churches talked peace but when war came many proved themselves among 
the most militant forces in the country ; high-powered salesmanship in religion as well as 
in business followed the War; Christian Science, Buchmanism and other lesser movements 
made and are still making real advances. What impresses one is the short period of time 
over which most of these were the vogue. It would almost seem that fashions are as 
changeable in religion as they are in dress. 

Having thus paid tribute to the variety of the subjects covered, and acknowledging 
the raciness with which the author passes them in review, my strong conviction is that 
the deep permanent stream of religion is not even touched on in this book. It only gives 
the ripples and waves that appeared on the surface. The book evidently seeks to be pop- 
ular and to this end anything like depth may have had to be sacrificed of necessity. 
There is an effort after the sensational that at times comes very near to making these 
movements appear ridiculous. To the last subject treated—Buchmanism—the author is 
manifestly unfair. Perhaps the fact that he wrote before it found expression in the 
Oxford Groups may excuse his failure to do justice to its more recent developments. 

For Sinners Only by A. J. Russell, a newspaper man, is one of the day’s best sellers. 
It gives the reader a view of the Oxford Group Movement from the inside by one who 
has shared in its blessings. Whenever men take their religion seriously, something is 
going to happen. The Wesleyan Movement was such an Oxford Group Movement; so 
was the Tractarian Movement. The present Oxford Group Movement, like those that 
have preceded it, gives promise of leaving its impress on religion in Great Britain and in 
other countries. Already some of its most fruitful results have appeared in South Africa. 

A recent number of the British Weekly reports on its doings in Switzerland where 
it has won the support of Brunner, the famous exponent of Barthian Theology. It seems 
rather remarkable that the most striking example of it in New York City should be in 
the work of Dr. Shoemaker who came under Dr. Buchman’s influence in China. The 
movement is spreading into other countries. A striking similarity between this movement 
and one at Cambridge University a century ago is described in the December number of 
The Expository Times. Then, as now, the emphases were placed on the quiet hour, 
guidance, group meetings, confession and consecration. Then, as now, the aim of the 
movement was to make men life-savers. A movement that justifies itself by its works in 
such different times and circumstances must have something of abiding worth. 

Joun ABERLY 
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The New Dimensions of Religion. By Allyn K. Foster. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. 291 pages. $2.00. 


This is a book which furnishes new inspiration—perhaps new guidance—for the 
statement of religious truth in terms compatible with prevalent thinking. Says the au- 
thor in the preface: It “is a modest attempt to state the essential realities and the es- 
sential experiences of religion in the prevailing language of science... So far as I 
know, this is the first time that the main matters of religion have been so treated in a 
single volume.” Dr. Foster wants to show that a man can both accept modern scientific 
developments and at the same time be religious. 

The author is impelled to his task by his acquaintance with college students. As 
secretary of student work for the Baptist Board of Education, he has preached in col- 
leges in every state in the union. “One thing my experience justifies me in saying,” he 
writes, “and I wish every church and every board of trustees in the land could hear it. 
Wherever a church or a college gives the impression that it is opposing sound scientific 
views or that it fears to face frankly what science is teaching, you can count upon it that 
all the intelligent people are at once disposed to favor science even at the cost of break- 
ing with religion. I have talked intimately with too many young people in colleges 
everywhere, who have become lost to the Church for this very reason, not to realize this 
fact fully” (page 204). 

As to the outline of the book, after two introductory chapters Dr. Foster discusses 
the nature of God; our relationship to God; the possibility and reasonableness of prayer; 
and conscience. In further chapters he goes on to deal with three particular questions 
much in dispute today: the evolutionary hypothesis; the significance of Jesus; and the 
meaning of faith. 

In the treatment of all these questions there is something of apologetic argument and 
something of constructive development; but the chief value of the method lies in the easy 
handling of the vocabulary, the tenets, and the genius of modern science. It reveals the 
possibilities of the use of these paraphernalia in the discussion of religion. If such a 
method is necessary for a science-immersed generation, as the author contends, then he 
presents us with a very respectable sample of it. 

For his conception of God Dr. Foster goes to recent pronouncements in physics. He 
identifies God with that “cosmic energy” which is supposed to be the beginning of things, 
anl therefrom concludes that “God is a Spirit” (the heading of the third chapter). He 
introduces personality in God to explain personality in man. He points out, in establish- 
ing “Communion with God” (chapter IV) and prayer, how large a part of our physical 
and mental life is automatic, i. e., dependent on the unseen “cosmic energy”. This eager- 
ness to embrace the God of the new physics (or should we say, the new God of physics?), 
so characteristic at present, elicits this comment from M. C. Otto, the atheist: “The 
enthusiasm aroused in certain theological circles by recent developments in mathematical 
physics seems to me to indicate just one thing—that these theologians felt themselves to 
be in so desperate a state that a floating straw assumed the appearance of a verdure-clad 
island.” However that may be, Dr. Foster presents his position interestingly and com- 
pellingly. 

The chapter on the significance of Jesus (IX: The Way, the Truth, and the Life) is 
remarkable in this, that the author, although forswearing any appeal to tradition or 
prejudice, reaches so high an estimate of our Lord. He posits that Jesus’ incarnation, 
his sacrificial death, and his divinity all belong to his cosmic significance, as in this state- 
ment on page 231: “I regard the death of Jesus as a cosmic event, of eternal significance.” 
Dr. Foster comes to these conclusions through an interesting appraisal, intended to be 
entirely objective, of Jesus as the “Supreme Personality”. 

The author neglects, because he underrates, theology and its importance in the state- 
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ment and understanding of religion. ‘“Undeniably,” he says on page 286, “the discussions 
about doctrine . . . have done more than anything else to obscure the real nature of re- 
ligion.” It never seems to occur to him that his own personal attitude, as revealed in this 
book, could never be what it is without the very theological influence he deprecates; or 
that the great theological systems of the past may have their own kind of validity, which 
dare not be spurned without irreparable loss to religion. 

But the chief weakness of Dr. Foster’s whole argument is his failure to defend that 
upon which the rest of his structure absolutely depends, namely, human personality—its 
reality, its worth, its place as the swmmum bonum of the eternal cosmos. Just as the 
existence of God, or the validity of morals, or the right to pray, has been frequently at- 
tacked (and each of these the author defends at length), so a great deal more in these 
latter days has personality been the butt of relentless opposition. Some kinds of psy- 
chology deny its reality; the newer psychoanalysis challenges its worth; and the pessi- 
mistic evolutionists refuse it any unique place whatever in the plan (or planlessness) of 
the cosmos. Just here, then, rather than in hypotheses of space-time, protons, and quanta, 
will be found the real battleground of religion. And just here the author, curiously 
enough, has nothing to say. He does indeed, in the chapter on Conscience, deal with the 
ethical problems of personality, and that helpfully; but on these technical moot points he 
is as silent as if it never occurred to him that they could possibly be called into question. 

The book as a whole is well thought out, suggestive, stimulating. It is written by 
a man who confesses and manifests a deep and sincere religion. Entering an important 
field, it pioneers well. It is the author’s hope, expressed in the preface, that “others, bet- 
ter qualified than he, may carry the matter further.” 

TuHeEopoRE K. Finck 


The Universe Within Us. By R. O. P. Taylor. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
1931. 168 pages. $2.00. 


We shall hear more of this type of apologetic. It indicates a new trend. Funda- 
mental conceptions of space and time, matter and spirit, mind and body have been under- 
going a quiet revolution in the scientific world, the implications of which, especially from 
the religious point of view, have not yet been grasped by the laity. Efforts have been 
made to popularize the findings of scientists. The measurement of space or the breaking 
up of the atom have become front page news. But little has as yet appeared to indicate 
the bearing of all this upon the fundamental theistic conceptions of the Christian religion. 

If there are any who are fearsome that this new development in science portends 
another attack upon the basic truths of our faith, they are urged to read The Universe 
Within Us. The author is a vicar in the Church of England, but one who was not only 
trained in science, but who has maintained his interest in and appreciation of science 
throughout his ministerial career. In a popular way he uncovers the secrets of the latest 
discoveries in science, and indicates not merely how they may be reconciled with the con- 
tent of our faith, but how they actually substantiate it. Even such distinctive doctrines 
as the Trnity and the Atonement the author finds to be enhanced when seen against the 
background of the higher science, while miracles become so plausible that he fears the 
return of a superstitious belief in their possibility. 

There are many, of course, for whom a book of this kind is unnecessary, who will 
even resent any attempt to rationalize their religion. It is not that they deliberately close 
their eyes to facts and inferences in the scientific world which may seem at first glance to 
make faith more difficult. For them religion lies in a wholly other sphere where the neces- 
sity of scientific corroboration does not arise. For example, the author finds the explana- 
tion of Christ’s miracles in the power of his mind to control men and things. That it was a 
unique power he is ready to grant; but he is unwilling to grant that the forces which 
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Christ was able to call into play will forever remain uncharted. As a matter of fact, he 
maintains that they are resident in the power which mind, as we know it, exercises over 
matter. This may be true; but it is far simpler to find the source of Christ’s power in 
his unique personality, and its object in the fulfillment of his redemptive mission. Defi- 
nite psychological processes may have been involved; the fact that under certain circum- 
stances he could not do any mighty works seems to indicate that there were. But it is 
not with the processes involved that the devout Christian is concerned, but with the re- 
ligious meaning of the power manifested. 

However, there are others whose minds are so constituted as to demand a conscious 
correlation of the facts of science and of religion. This is especially true where an im- 
mature mind, so trained as to have a restricted religious outlook on life, suddenly finds 
itself thrust into the amazing realities of the scientific world. The reaction may prove 
disastrous. For such a one this book will prove eminently helpful. 

E. E. FiscHER 


A Preface to Christian Faith in a New Age. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. xi, 206 pages. $2.00. 


Prepared as the result of the acceptance by Dr. Jones of a place on the Foreign Mis- 
sions Appraisal Commission for the Orient, this book is in some sense a composite work. 
He felt it necessary, before undertaking an appraisal of Christianity in non-Christian 
lands, to attempt a similar appraisal of Christianity here. The work was done in con- 
sultation with,a council of advisers, thirteen in number, “but all responsibility for the 
conclusions and the way of expressing the conclusions must rest with the author” (p. xi). 

The book deals first with the obstacles and hindrances to faith in a new age, and 
then passes on to a re-examination of Christianity in view of those obstacles and hin- 
drances. Dr. Jones raises the question “whether there is sufficient vitality and creative 
power in Christianity to penetrate the new culture of this scientific age and the secular 
currents of life today with a spiritual quality and a transforming insight” (p. 32). He 
believes that there is; but he also believes that “Christianity’s power to survive in this 
present age and to be a religion of life depends upon the capacity of its prophets and 
guides to understand the conditions, the needs, and the spirit of this time and to rein- 
terpret the message of human salvation and the mission of the Church in the light of 
the accumulated truth of the centuries and in terms of the spirit and wisdom of the Gali- 
lean Founder of this stream of life” (p. 40). 

The remainder of the book is an exposition of the author’s idea of the lines which 
such a reinterpretation ought to follow. As we expect from Dr. Jones’ earlier books, it is 
a persuasive, rather than an argumentative exposition. There is little in it that is new to 
those who have read his other writings except, perhaps, his chapter on the nature and 
mission of the church (pp. 137-73). This chapter is peculiarly interesting because of his 
position as the intellectual leader of the Society of Friends. He does not desire the aboli- 
tion of the churches or their unification into one great organization. He pleads instead 
for a unity of spirit based upon a recognition by all of them of the essential Gospel which 
he describes in a fine chapter on “the heart of Christianity”. 

The book is especially significant because Dr. Jones is a college professor and is in 
daily contact with young men who look to him as a guide in their perplexities concerning 
religion. 

CwHarLes M. JAcoss 
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The Indispensable Soul. By William H. Crawshaw. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1931. 315 pages. $2.50. 


It is a characteristic of our age to call into question truths which at one time were 
considered axiomatic. There have always been those who have denied the existence of 
God, of the soul and of a self-conscious life beyond the grave. But our age differs from 
other ages in the fact that this negative creed is not now offered to men as the tenets of 
Atheism, with all that that implied to a former generation, but as a philosophy grounded 
upon the assured results of “scientific” investigation. Moreover, this atheistic philosophy 
is being introduced into the subject matter of many branches of learning in a form which 
hides its true identity until its poison has accomplished its work and faith has been de- 
stroyed. 

So the behavioristic philosophy of life first undermines then destroys belief in the 
soul, And with the loss of faith in the existence of a soul not only religion but all that is 
high and worthy also goes. Life becomes a drab, mechanical robot, the plaything of 
forces which must be accepted with a fatalistic resignation. 

Dr. Crawshaw’s book is a fine, thoughtful, dispassionate marshalling of the argu- 
ments which confirm what must always remain the intuitive belief of man, namely, that he 
has a soul. Prove it scientifically one cannot, but one can put the burden of proof upon 
those who deny the soul’s existence, and this The Indispensable Soul does. After one has 
read the book he feels he has succeeded in bringing the reader face to face with a great 
reality; and that common sense is here a better guide than all the negative evidence of 
so-called science. We commend the book to thoughtful readers who want to hear “the 


other side.” 
E. E. FiscHer 


Man as Psychology Sees Him. By Edward S. Robinson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932. 376 pages. Index and fine bibliography. $2.50. 


Here is a psychology that is different. It defends no cults nor does it follow any 
particular trend in psychology with undue bias. It surveys the contentions and achieve- 
ments of various men and schools and makes a commendable attempt to sift the wheat 
from the chaff no matter where the crop was produced. It is a practical psychology 
aimed at helping sincere individuals to understand themselves and human nature in gen- 
eral. 

Part I deals with the nature of man. In successive chapters it deals with his motives, 
with heredity and environment, with the methods and progress of living and learning, and 
what may constitute or mark varying degrees of rationality. The two chapters on 
“Living and Learning” and “The Rational Man” are easily worth the price of the book 
with the chapter on “The Whole Man” thrown in for good measure. Seldom does one 
read in a scientific book purposely devoid of preaching such fine analyses of the effect of 
family life in shaping personality, on personality hazards, on shifts in life and attendant 
adjustment thereto, on rasping personality traits in wedded life and the needless warring 
instead of efforts at self-analysis and self-improvement. The book contains such a tre- 
mendous fund of sanctified common sense based on scientific foundation that one feels like 
taking it into the pulpit as a possible means of producing a new generation of parents 
and a new type of church laity. 

He does not precisely deny the existence of any soul nor does he affirm it. He stays 
within what the psychologist considers safe verifiable scientific limits because psychology 
“is on far safer ground when it deals with the particular episodes and traits of personality 
rather than with the total organization.” Christianity, of course, refuses to lose the man 
in the pieces, and will hold to a centrality which is the real seat of the ego, which fur- 
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nishes the unity of the individual; and behind his personality will find a nuclear some- 
thing which marks him off as human, from which his personality traits radiate, which 
binds them together, and to which they focus and converge. 

In Part II the author deals briefly with the human nature content of psychology, 
with its wares and wordstorms, and he makes a rich, humorous, instructive piece of work 
out of it! His desire is that the general public begin to learn something of itself, and by 
learning, mend its individual and collective ways. The book is not intended for those who 
have delved deeply into the intricacies of psychology, but its balanced judgment, its poise, 
its careful statement, and its general sanity, should commend it even to these. For the 
pampered New York criminal is not the only one who has suffered from “brainstorms”. 
It is a fine book for an intelligent laity. 

CarroLtL J. RockEy 


Relations of Religious Training and Life Patterns to the Adult Religious Life. By L. E. 
Woodward. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. 75 pages. $1.50. 


In recent years religious education has been receiving critical attention at the hands 
of many different kinds of investigators. One type of investigation has concerned itself 
with the study of the adequacy of existing conceptions and procedures in teaching. There 
is a tendency on the part of teachers and leaders in the field of religious education to be 
exceedingly superficial in their work, resting content merely with the instruction possible 
in the limited contacts of a church school. Dr. Woodward, in connection with his 
Doctor’s work at Columbia University, engaged in a research which indicated the need 
for and the advantages of a far more penetrating educational approach. Because of the 
significance of his findings it may be well to describe in some detail the procedure he 
followed. His problem rooted in the question: How does the religious life of an indi- 
vidual come to take the form which it finally assumes? The present widespread emphasis 
upon organized instruction in religious education seems to be a tacit admission that this 
is the predominant factor in religious development. Dr. Woodward points to the rather 
commonly known phenomenon where the product in the life of an individual differs quite 
radically from the type of instruction with which he was brought into contact. He there- 
fore formulated his problem as follows: 

(1) What relationships do specific religious instruction and other religious in- 
fluences bear to the adult religious life? 

(2) What relationships do certain emotional and behaviour patterns of people bear 
to their adult religious life, especially the patterns of inferiority-adequacy, guilt-innocence, 
dependence-independence, and cooperation-rebellion ? 


(3) What relationships do parent attitudes and child-parent experiences bear to 
the adult religious life? 

The procedure employed involved a questionnaire study of 384 adults. The distribu- 
tion among those studied, while not representative in all respects, was fairly inclusive of 
varied religious points of view. It considered both conservative and modern evangelical 
Christians; liberals, humanists, and pantheists; agnostics and atheists. The replies to 
these questionnaires constituted the source material for the investigation. Naturally the 
question of reliability of findings is one that will always be raised in connection with a 
study of this kind. Self-correlations revealed an average coefficient of .753. No effort 
was made to administer the questionnaire a second or third time; however, the findings 
of Dr. Chassell’s study in this connection, indicating an expected consistency of seventy- 
six percent, were referred to. As an additional check for reliability the author had sixty- 
five subjects rated by two acquaintances. Fifty-six per cent of the ratings were in entire 
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agreement with the subject’s own replies and ninety-five per cent agreed, or differed by 
only one point on a three point scale. 

It is impossible to present in any detail all the findings of the study. They may be 
classified under four heads: consistency of relationships within several groups or factors, 
interrelationships of the several groups of factors, significant differences, and predicta- 
bility. A few illustrations in connection with each will have to suffice. 

A number of characteristics and modes of response seem to go hand in hand. A high 
correlation exists between doctrinal conservatism, prayer habits on the one hand and 
growth, service, and healthy mindedness on the other. Self-consciousness, a general sense 
of insecurity, specific worries, guilt, and dependence hang together with a little less con- 
sistency. Parents who scold and punish their children often tend to use religious threats. 
A careful study of the detailed chart (page 16), presenting relationships between specific 
items of adult religious life, early religious influences, life patterns, child-parent relations, 
‘miscellaneous factors, would be very profitable for any worker in the field of religious 
education. 

The study then considers the interrelationships of the several groups of factors. 
Family worship in the home during childhood is fairly significant for all factors of adult 
religious life. Grace at meals is about as significant as grace at meals and family Bible 
readings and prayers. Of the several emotional and behaviour patterns, guilt has some- 
what the highest relationship to the adult religious life. The sense of personal adequacy 
and habits of friendliness and cooperation likewise have a considerable degree of asso- 
ciation with religious functioning. Rebellion against parental discipline has a negative 
‘correlation with all factors of the adult religious life; that is, persons who in childhood 
rebel against parental control tend to have less pronounced religious beliefs and to par- 
ticipate less actively in religious practices throughout their adult life. These are but a 
few of the interesting and valuable findings concerning interrelationships of groups of 
‘factors. 

The data revealed a number of differences on the basis of sex, marital status, de- 
mominational affiliation, and ordinal position in the family. While these differences are 
too few and too small to alter materially the conclusions previously attained, they are 
‘nevertheless important indications of the inclusive and detailed study needed in under- 
standing the causal factors of adult religious life. 

It seems quite demonstrable that the religious life is always a composite product of 
many factors at an earlier stage; also that various of these factors tend to appear in dif- 
ferent combinations. This would imply that it is impossible to predict the type of adult 
religious life that will be attained through the presence of any single religious influence. 
However, when a group of these influences is present there is strong likelihood that a 
certain type of adult religious life will be attained. While the specific statements appear- 
‘ing in the conclusions of the study in this connection result from a satisfactory statistical 
use of the data at hand, the reviewer feels that the findings here are affected by the un- 
equal distribution of the subjects studied. Nevertheless the general conclusion concern- 
ing predictability on the basis of groups of religious influences seems quite tenable. If 
the investigation in this respect were carried far enough, it would be possible to set forth 
-with some certainty the experiences and contacts which are necessary in childhood in 
order that adequate religious life may normally follow in adulthood. 

In the final chapter, the author presents the significance of his findings for religious 
education. These findings merit the careful attention of all who are interested in exert- 
ing religious influence. They are classified as follows. There is need for broadening the 
‘concept and extending the scope of attention in religious education; the whole child must 
be considered. There is need for refining the method of religious education by coordi- 
‘nating every-day experiences and religious training. There is need for greater indi- 
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vidualization in religious instruction. There is need to call in question the traditional em- 
phasis upon the consciousness of sin in religious education and to consider the advisability 
of a greater emphasis upon the positive and constructive. There is need for parental 
education through consultation and counsel, parent classes, classes in preparation for 
parenthood. There is need for a reorganization of the professional training of pastors. 
and directors of religious education on the basis of a functional consideration of the work 
for which they ought to be responsible. 

The reviewer is appreciative of the scientific nature and worth of this investigation. 
The statements which here follow are not intended as adverse criticism. They seek 
merely to point the reader to the most useful applications possible. It is well to keep in 
mind as the author himself states, that the study can have no survey value because of the 
relatively small number of subjects involved and the unequal representation among them. 
(For example, about two-thirds of those studied were college graduates ; about one-fifth, 
clergymen.) The conclusions must be regarded as specific for the group investigated. In 
so far as they are corroborated by other investigations with more widely distributed sub- 
jects, they can certainly be used as working hypotheses. 

It also seems necessary to recognize the determinative force of experiences in the 
adult religious life itself. All religious-character experiences at any particular time in 
adult life are not of necessity owing to influences that date far back into childhood, but 
may result from reactions to situations in the immediate past or present. This is sub- 
stantiated in the author’s conclusion concerning the consistency of relationship which pre- 
vails between the several factors of adult religious life. 

One must remember too that the organization of materials in a questionnaire, the 
sequence in which its various items are presented, may have a determining influence upon: 
the kind of replies elicited and hence upon the conclusions which are deduced. For ex- 
ample, question 10 had to do with shocking or shaming through knowledge or experience 
in sex matters; it specifically related to the sex problem. Question 11 was a general 
question dealing with any other very shocking or shaming experience as a child. In the 
superficial reading frequently accorded a questionnaire, question 11, which was general, 
may have been interpreted to enlarge upon question 10, which dealt with sex. The fact, 
therefore, that forty-nine out of seventy-two persons named or described some experience 
having to do with sex and only four mentioned any other kind of experience may have 
been influenced by the form in which the questions were presented. This is not a criticism 
of the investigator’s procedure; it is merely calling attention to the fact that further in- 
vestigation through more varied means is necessary. 

The work of Dr. Woodward is very significant because of the careful analytic ap- 
proach followed. It is the type of investigation that is being made by those students of 
religious education who are dissatisfied with the endorsement of superficial practices or 
with the acceptance of mere external manifestations in character. At a time when the 
work of religious education is being popularized to the danger point of faddism, studies 
of this kind are absolutely imperative, both for the securing of reliable information and 
for the advancement of teaching procedure. In its entirety the study indicates very clearly 
the need for a changed, a more inclusive attack upon the problem of directing individuals 
from childhood to adulthood into the religious experiences that are both personally and! 
socially adequate. In its individual parts the study offers a mass of detailed information: 
which can prove of invaluable assistance to workers in the field of religious education. 
There exists a great need for carrying on this type of investigation with more widely 
representative groups. The usefulness of it would be considerably enhanced by a popular 
presentation of findings in terms of guides for teachers and workers who do not have 
sufficient training to study through the statistical forms needed in an original presenta- 
tion. 


O. Frep NoLpE 
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A Guide Book in Catechetical Instruction (178 pages. $1.25); Study Helps in the 
Catechism (64 pages). By O. Fred Nolde. Philadelphia: The Board of Publica- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1932. 


The catechetical literature of the church has been enriched through the publication 
of this work by Dr. Nolde. It comes to the church in two parts. The first part is a 
guide book for the pastor’s use. It sets forth the purposes sought in catechetical instruc- 
tion and presents seven lesson plans, indicating teaching procedures in the conduct of the 
confirmation class. Two of these plans are introductory; they fix the catechumens’ minds 
at the beginning of their work, on the fact that the catechetical instruction is to be Christ- 
centered, Biblical-centered, and to eventuate in vital Christian living. The remaining 
five lesson plans set forth teaching procedures of instruction in the five parts of the cate- 
chism. 

The second part of this publication is a booklet of pupil work sheets, or contract 
sheets, called “Study Helps”. This part is intended for the pupil’s use. The first two 
pages are pupil data sheets, designed to give the pastor “specific information about the 
personality and environment” of his catechumens. A preliminary test sheet follows, which 
adds further to the pastor’s knowledge of his catechumens. Then follow three study help 
sheets, providing pupil preparation for the aims and purposes sought in the introductory 
Lesson Plans I and II in the Guide Book. Eighteen study help sheets on the material of 
the Catechism follow, together with graphs which serve as memory retention helps. A 
final test is provided, which adequately measures the work accomplished in the class. Six 
supplementary study help sheets are appended. They touch the subjects of worship and 
church membership. One feels as he studies the plan here presented that a mistake, which 
is usual in the conduct of the catechetical class, might be avoided. Very frequently much 
time is spent on the first three parts of the Catechism, and the last two parts are covered 
very hastily because of lack of time. In following the plan here outlined, one study help 
sheet for every meeting of the class, each part of the Catechism will receive a balanced 
portion of the time given to catechetical instruction. 

This work presents new ways of carrying the contents of the catechism to the youth 
of the church. In so doing it dignifies the work done in the catechetical class in the 
mind of the catechumen, for it puts this work on a plane comparable with the work done 
in public school education. It provides through the study help sheets a medium for pupil 
cooperation in the work of the class. This helps to vitalize catechetical instruction. It 
offers a greater opportunity for transferring the great truths of the catechism into 
actual life situations. The conduct-response idea, as usually understood in the educational 
world, is not foremost here. Rather it is an effort to make religion vital, that the “new 
man” in Christ Jesus may be born through this approach; that the child may grow into a 
vital baptismal covenant relationship with his Heavenly Father, through Christ Jesus. 

This fact becomes foremost as one studies the emphases in this work, viz., that, while 
new methods are employed, the old truths remain. Nor are they lost in this new ap- 
proach, but an effort is made to exalt them, to make truth vital, to make it function in 
life. In this the author returns to Luther’s mind in the publication of his Catechism in 
1529. Luther emphasized the vital meaning of truth, as well as the intellectual percep- 
tion of these truths. A study of the chart on page 14 in Study Helps in the Catechism 
reveals this fact clearly. The two objectives of catechetical instruction, as presented in 
this work, are: Training in the Christian Way of Life, and an understanding of the Truth 
about God. These are related objectives, and the relation is sustained through “Faith”, 
“Love” and “Responsibility”. These are not new objectives. Luther sought to build 
these two elements, as a reading of the introduction to his catechism reveals. And this 
transfer of truth into vital living is sought, not through teaching method only; it comes 
through the Christ-centered approach made to every part of the Catechism. The ideas 
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in Lesson Plans I and II are carried into the approach to the five parts of the Catechism. 

A rearrangement of the parts of the Catechism is proposed in this plan of study. 
This change in the order of the parts of the Catechism at once provides the way to a 
vital response to the truth about God taught in the Catechism. The Sacrament is an act 
of the church, under the Lord’s command, which seals the baptized child into the Father- 
child relationship. Here the author lays hold of Paul’s idea of the adoption of sons. 
This is in line with John’s position in I John 3:1-2. It does not minimize sin, as a study 
of the chart explaining baptism exhibits (Study Helps in the Catechism, p. 18). As a 
child of the Heavenly Father, the catechumen learns how to speak with the Father (The 
Lord’s Prayer). He learns how to confess the Father, Son and Holy Spirit in life and 
faith (The Creed). He learns that God’s Word, interpreted in the life and teaching of 
the Son, is the guide for his life, and also a rule of measurement for his life (The Ten 
Commandments). The continuance of the Father’s forgiveness and restoration to the 
Father-child relationship is assured to the catechumen as he learns the meaning, benefits 
and responsibilities of the Sacrament of the Altar. Thus the truths of the five parts of 
the Catechism are presented as related truths. Their relation is found in the Father- 
child relationship. The immature catechumen is given a life point of view which holds 
possibilities of enlargement as the child becomes the mature man. They are great 
“Truths about God” which are to find expression in the “Christian Way of Life’; and the 
“Christian Way of Life’, as here interpreted, means a vital relation to God and to man. 

The author retains memorization of parts of the Catechism and select Bible passages 
as a part of this plan of catechization. A way is sought to train catechumens into the 
habit of intelligent daily Bible reading. Passages to be read each day during the course 
of instruction are found at the bottom of each study help sheet. The catechumen is asked 
to record the central thought of each passage. 

Two things should commend this work to pastors for careful study. The author 
comes to his task with a rich background of training in the theology of the Lutheran 
church, and a comprehensive understanding of present day educational methods. In ad- 
dition to this he has had pastoral and teaching experience. Again, this work is really 
the result of experimentation of approximately one hundred pastors, who, over a period 
of four years, worked with this material in their catechetical classes. It grew out of 
graduate work done in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, under the 
leadership of the author. This large group of pastors have continued to use this plan, 
because they find their work with the confirmation class more effective through its use. 

The Guide Book abounds in notes designed to assist the pastor in the use of this 
method of catechetical instruction. The author humbly acknowledges that this is not the 
last word in this important part of the church’s work. However, we believe it is a step 
forward. It leads the catechist away from the dangers of intellectualism. It leads him 
in the direction the pastor feels he wants to go in this work, to make “the Truth about 
God” vital and eventuate in “the Christian Way of Life”. 

Wuttam L. Katz 


Pastoral Psychology. By Karl R. Stoltz. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1932. 259 
pages. $2.00. 


In these days of books which seek to rationalize everything it is refreshing to find 
a book on Pastoral Psychology which makes the Christian religion central in the study 
and adjustment of personality. Dean Stolz, with the experience of pastor, teacher and 
student advisor, is able to treat the subject in such a sympathetic, practical way as to 
make it attractive, helpful reading for the busy pastor. Instead of discussing dry techni- 
calities he enables the pastor to face problems that are common and often baffling in those 
critical personal contacts wherein a troubled soul seeks to find itself. Any man with 
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pastoral experience must welcome the book for its brief but helpful treatment of a wide 
range of problems with which he must constantly deal. 

The book is timely too in that it deals with matters often overlooked by candidates 
for the ministry as well as by a goodly number of men already in the pastorate. Today 
the popular stress is on preaching. Men are putting every effort into training for pulpit 
ministeries forgetting that the Master-preacher knew how to meet the needs of a Levi, a 
Nicodemus, a woman at the well or the little group quite as effectively as he did those of 
the crowds. And may it not be that his preaching was the richer for it? 

On the other hand large churches are becoming staffed with preachers, psychiatrists, 
religious educators, music masters, deaconesses, parish visitors, secretaries and others. 
The majority of pastors must do this work themselves or at best lean on such volunteer 
services as may be available. That a pastor can be a specialist in all these fields is quite 
unlikely. He can however learn how to minister in a helpful way to the many anxious 
souls who really want help. And Pastoral Psychology places an instrument in his hands 
that should enable him to improve in the many fields in which he is called upon to serve. 
It is pre-eminently a book for the average pastor. 

Among the topics discussed are problems of Personality, Mental Hygiene, Adults, 
Motivation, Religion as a Rallying Center, Fear, Sex Conflicts, Adjustments to Reality, 

The Technique of Private Prayer and Worship, Pastoral Counselling, etc. Throughout 
the book case studies, illustrations and selected authorities supply a body of fact invaluable 
to men face to face with vital tasks. 

M. Hapwin FIscHEr 


Psychology for Religious Workers. By Lindsay Dewar and Cyril Hudson. New York: 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. 238 pages. $2.00. 


While the two authors of Psychology for Religious Workers, priests in the Anglican 
Church, do not profess to say the complete and ultimate word on modern psychological 
research as it pertains to the daily and highly practical duties of religious workers they 
have given us a very helpful and comprehensive treatise on this vital subject. They be- 
lieve that the “cure” of souls is an expert’s task, demanding a knowledge, not only of 
psychology, but of the Church’s tradition of moral and ascetical theology”. And they 
hope to convince the clergy of the importance of basing their study of modern psy- 
chology (if they make such a study) on the latter foundation, while at the same time 
“translating ancient formulations of these latter sciences into terms of truly scientific 
knowledge of the human psyche and its processes”. 

The authors of the book, which, as we have hinted, in its essence deals with pastoral 
psychology or “such psychological principles and methods as may directly assist the pastor 
in his supreme task of leading men to the knowledge of God,’ quem nosse vivere, and 
shows how “dynamic” psychology can be applied to the problems and perplexities con- 
stantly encountered by the clergy and religious counsellors, are men with devout faith in 
the value of religion and a knowledge of modern psychology. 

The work is not technically written and is very readable. Its contents are—I. Pri- 
mary Considerations, 1. The knowledge of God, 2. The knowledge of self; II. The Pas- 
tor, 1. Clerical applied psychology, 2. Some clerical failings; III. The Flock, 1. Indi- 
vidual types, 2. Sin and moral disease; IV. Pastoral methods, 1. Individual treatment, 2. 
Preaching, 3. Teaching. 

G. H. Kinarp 
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Twenty-One. By Erdman Harris. New York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
1931. 207 pages. $1.50. 


Who should better know how to evaluate a book dealing with “the adventure of be- 
coming a man” than “Mr. Twenty-One” himself? Having read the book, I recently 
placed a copy of it in the hands of a student who had just entered manhood. When asked 
what he thought of it, he replied, “That book answered nearly every question I had in my 
mind”. 

This may seem like very generous praise. The book deserves it. In the first place 
it is different. There is not one out-worn or overworked idea between its covers. It 
deals with the deepest problems of life, vocation, amusement, sex, marriage, money, re- 
ligion; problems that have occupied the thinking of man in every generation, yet Mr. 
Harris’ point of approach is so crisp that one feels as though a window had been opened 
and sunlight and fresh air let into a musty room. 

In addition, while the diction is clear and forceful, the style is so simple and direct 
that the restless reader will not lay it aside half read. The author approaches young man- 
hood where it lives, avoiding the Scylla of flippancy and the Charybdis of pedantry. He is 
fair and constructive. ; ; 

The book has great value for this day because the author, still a young man himself, 
has written into its pages life as he knows it, life as it is being lived, and, better yet, how 
it may be lived joyfully and productively. It is a volume that may be placed with con- 
fidence in the hands of one who is “Twenty-One’”. 

Rosert H. GEARHEART 


Pastor and People (Letters to a Young Preacher). By Theodore Graebner. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1932. 163 pages. $1.00. 


This volume of 112 ietters deals with a pastor’s every day problems in the fields of 
preaching, pastoral guidance, church administration and liturgical practice. The sound 
advice, the sympathetic understanding of people, discriminating opinions, and consistent 
character of these letters make them very helpful to the pastor who is seeking a satisfac- 
tory solution to the many annoying problems that arise in his parish. The reader ap- 
preciates the confidence and friendliness of those who asked and answered these perplex- 
ing questions. 


H. D. Hoover 


Seeing the Invisible. By Harold Cooke Phillips. Introduction by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 122 pages. $1.00. 


One day I was driving my car over a road bounded by monotonous scenery when I 
began climbing a hill and suddenly was confronted with a view so beautiful that I was 
compelled to stop and drink from its loveliness. 

A similar experience came to me in reading this volume of sermons by one of the 
able young clergymen of America. For some time it has seemed to me that either I was 
unable any longer to appreciate written sermons, or else most of the material coming from 
the presses was of inferior quality, often being merely a continuous “air on the G string” 
of some pet idea. 

This volume is different. It is arranged to form a continuous whole. It deals with 
real problems of people to-day, yet with penetrating spiritual insight which lifts them 
above the commonplace and fixes them in the timeless reaches of man’s soul and of God. 

Dr. Phillips is deeply spiritual. A fervent love for the Christ seems to permeate his 
life. While mystical, he brings to his task a prophetic soul. It is a pity that the printed 
word cannot also carry the personality of actual delivery. 
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These sermons will well repay consideration. Their construction, thought, illustra- 
tion, literary quality and spiritual insight are worthy of study. What repetitions occur 
are negligible. It is a volume preachers of to-day may well consider. 

W. R. SIEGART 


Sermons for the Home. By H. A. Klein. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1932. 
216 pages. $2.00. 


The purpose of this volume of sermons on select subjects is to provide instruction 
and help to those who are prevented from attending church. Christians of former days 
practiced this idea, and fed themselves and their households by reading sermons to the 
group. The sermons of this book cover the major doctrines of our faith. They are writ- 
ten in simple style. They are in the nature of fatherly counsels. The author appeals for 
a belief and obedience to “every word” of the Bible. Our mind goes back to Luther and 
his great service in translating the scriptures. May those who read these sermons be led 
to “search the scriptures”, that by means of the Word there may be born in them a per- 
sonal faith in God, that so they may not be satisfied with a mere assent to a statement of 
the faith of the fathers. 

H. D. Hoover 


Let Us Keep Lent. By Gerhard E. Lenski. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 
104 pages. $1.00. 


In this little volume Pastor Lenski makes a plea and offers a plan for a consistent 
and conscientious use of the season of Lent. Its observance will be productive of rich 
experiences. It deepens faith. It energizes the soul. It quickens life. It vitalizes the 
heart. It stimulates conduct. The secret of it is to be found in the fact that the Christ 
who gave himself is the Christ who is mighty to save. With this fact, the author says, 
to guide us and to lead us on, let us open the door of our hearts to Lent and let us keep 
it. The plan which is sustained throughout the entire book and which is offered as an 
aid to a fruitful “keeping of Lent” is as follows: a brief statement of scripture—a medita- 
tion—several quotations from various sources, interpretative or enlarging and illuminating 
the thought expressed in the meditation. Each chapter concludes with a brief prayer. 

The subject matter is presented under these suggestive headings: How to keep Lent; 
Drawing near to God; Jesus and Men; What Jesus gave; Why did He die; Dying He 
lives. The development of these seed thoughts gives the observer of Lent daily devo- 
tional readings and meditations. The book is a contribution to the Lenten literature 
which will aid many to a fruitful “Keeping of Lent”. 

J. C. SEEGERS 


Adventuring for Christ. By Ira Oliver Nothstein. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1932. 281 pages. $1.50. 


Thirty-two brief biographical sketches of Lutheran missionary leaders, selected from 
various countries, are here presented. Particularly pleasing is the fact that the charac- 
ters studied are selected from the entire field of Lutheran work,—leaders in home, inner, 
and foreign missionary endeavor,—and the further fact that some of the names will be 
new to many readers. These new names furnish some of the most gripping stories. Es- 
sential facts, linked with human interest detail and historical background, are presented 
in concise and readable form. All who are interested in missions or desire to create an 
interest in missions will find these life stories inspiring and helpful, especially since in 
one volume appear leaders in the three phases of missionary activity. 

Joun B. Moose 
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When Jews Face Christ. Edited by Henry Einspruch. Baltimore: The Mediator (1503 
East Baltimore St.), 1932. $1.25. 


Uniqueness when applied to persons or books is not necessarily a virtue, but when 
coupled with the necessary qualities it becomes commendable and outstanding. The book, 
When Jews Face Christ is indeed unique in character and content. There is nothing 
quite like it in the field of Jewish Mission literature. 

The thirteen stories collected by the Rev. Mr. Einspruch are choice portraits from 
Hebrew life when it comes face to face with the Christ Problem. Each story deals with 
a life, and yet they are not biographies. In each of them there is a soul struggling toward 
or emerging from a conversion experience and yet they are not stories of converted Jews. 
Each chapter contains a great mission story, interesting, instructive and inspiring, and 
they are not stories of missionaries. That they are all of these and yet none of these in- 
dicates the unique character of the book. 

The writers, thirteen of them, are all masters of their subjects; they write as if they 
are in love with their subjects. Here is an interesting fact, rather worthy of note: While 
every story glorifies the Jewish contribution to Christianity, five of the stories are written 
by Hebrew Christians, six by Gentile Christians and two by Jews who are not Christians. 

The field in which the subjects of these stories lived and labored for Christ makes 
one think that he is reading a new Acts of the Apostles. Australia, China, Brazil, Pales- 
tine and Afghanistan are the remote scenes in addition to the more familiar countries of 
Russia, Poland, Hungary and the United States. When reading this book one catches a 
real world vision of Christianity, enriched by contributions that Jews inevitably make 
when they become Christians. 

Paut I. Morentz 


The National Encyclopedia. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. New York: P. F. Collier and 
Son Company, 1932. 10 volumes. $68.00. 


Practically all large encyclopedias now available to the public are revisions of older 
works. But in the National Encyclopedia we have a work that is completely new. It is 
new not only in its workmanship but also in its purpose and plan. 

The editors who planned this encyclopedia were specially concerned to meet the 
growing demand for succinct and accurate information on the topics mentioned most 
frequently in daily conversation and reading. They recognize the fact that there is a 
constantly increasing number of men and women who have acquired the habit of trying 
to clear up ignorance, half knowledge, confusion, and perplexity as these arise in the 
classroom, the office, the study, the social circle, or the home. Every year adds to the 
fund of knowledge which is of common concern to everybody. The multiplied agencies 
of communication and the improved facilities for transportation have brought it about 
that the average man and woman of our day lives a life much larger than his immediate 
neighborhood or his own special line of activity. The problems and events of the whole 
world reach almost daily into the inner chambers of the average home. 

These widening horizons of knowledge and interest have led people in increasing 
numbers to undertake a process of self-education long after they have left the schools. 
The common people are intellectually alert in a much larger degree than ever before. 
Men and women want to know their way about the world of knowledge, not only for the 
practical purposes of every day living but also for the maintenance of their human dignity 
and self-respect. This purpose the editors of this new encyclopedia have endeavored to 
serve by providing the facilities for it in the smallest possible compass and at a price 
which will make it widely available. The work is not arranged for the purposes of 
specialists, but for those of general readers. These are the people who constitute that 
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large central bloc in the population, that is located between the complacently ignorant, at 
one end, and the highly inquisitive scientists, technologists, professionals, conrioisseurs, and 
savants, at the other. The plan is intended to minister to the exact purposes of students 
enrolled in schools, from the higher elementary grades to the years of college, and others 
pursuing their studies in part-time or evening continuation schools, whether cultural or 
vocational in purpose. Mature persons who attend lectures and discussions, club sections 
or study groups or make independent use of books at home or in the public library have 
also been specially considered. 

With this special kind of service in mind the editors have succeeded in fashioning a 
new kind of encyclopedia. It is filled with straightforward, non-technical articles that 
are easy to read and exhibit a remarkable combination of conciseness and comprehensive- 
ness. The ten volumes embrace 6000 pages carrying a total of 5,500,000 words. There 
are 3000 half-tones, 2500 line cuts, 51 color plates and 102 thoroughly modern maps. 

The reliability of the work is guaranteed by the high standing of the editors and by 
the distinction of the contributors. Though the encyclopedia was not written for the 
specialist, it was written by a large group of authorities, specialists in their own fields. 
All the longer and more important articles are signed by the contributors and accom- 
panied by bibliographies on their topics. The editor in chief, Dr. Suzzallo, was for six 
years Professor of Education in Columbia University, for eleven years President of the 
University of Washington, and is now the President of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. In making this new encyclopedia Dr. Suzzallo was assisted 
by seventy departmental editors, who prepared the list of subjects and chose the con- 
tributors in their respective departments. We note, for example, that in the department 
of Religion there were four departmental editors: for articles pertaining to Protestants, 
Luther A. Weigle, Dean of the Divinity School and Sterling Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation at Yale University ; for Roman Catholic topics, Peter Guilday, Professor of Church 
History at the Catholic University of America; for the Eastern Churches, John Clark 
Archer, Professor of Comparative Religion at Yale University; and for Judaism, Joshua 
Bloch, Professor of Biblical Languages and Literatures at the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
New York City. There are more than two hundred articles in the ten volumes that deal 
entirely with religious subjects. They deal with topics relating to the Early Church, the 
Medieval Church, Orders, the Reformation, Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, Jews and 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, Sects, Buddhism, Brahmanism, Hinduism, and General Religi- 
ous Subjects. There is about the same number of articles on topics pertaining to Philos- 
ophy and Education, the same number on Biography, the same on Literature, and on Fine 
Arts, and Music, and History, and Science, and Politics and Government, and Trade and 
Industry, and Voyages and Travel, and so forth. A total of 33,000 subjects are treated in 
separate articles. The work engaged the pens of 1,062 contributors. 

The editors of this new encyclopedia tell us that they took special pains to reach a 
very definite standard for excluding and including material. They claim that it is far 
more difficult to make an encyclopedia of this size that will be easy of access and usable 
in all its parts than to make one twice its size that buries much of its usefulness under a 
mass of technical detail and thus in many of its parts soon becomes a morgue for defunct 
and forbidding material. “An up-to-date encyclopedia, especially when constructed 
within the smallest possible space limits, must have a very definite standard for excluding 
and including material. The standard which has been set up at the outset and maintained 
throughout the preparation of this work is that of highest informative usefulness in con- 
temporary life. All the events, persons, and facts which had an importance in times past 
are not therefore included. But such of them as have pertinence because they are part 
of a tradition which continues into our present life are definitely included. Thus history 
suffers no neglect, but is presented in all of its significant aspects as the wider perspective 
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of modern historical scholarship reveals them. An encyclopedia should not be made a 
morgue. All of biography is not treated, still less all of mythology. Name and story 
which are significant elements of classical literature and the source of enriching allusion 
in contemporary writing and current speech are of course carefully given a place. Geog- 
raphy receives enlarged treatment in a world that grows more neighborly. Nevertheless 
even geographical items are given place and space from the standpoint of the probable 
readers who for the most part will be English speaking persons of the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland. Because universality of knowledge once found in encyclo- 
pedias is no longer possible, a definite point in view must be established for evaluating 
knowledge. The one assumed here is that of highest usefulness to the majority of our 
readers.” 

The chief editor of this work spent many years in the study of the educational needs 
of different classes of readers and has given particular attention to adult education. His 
eminence in this field was clearly recognized when in 1929 President Hoover’s National 
Advisory Committee on Education requisitioned him to be its director. In preparation 
for the editing of this new reference work for the rank and file of readers he made fre- 
quent tests as to the occurrence of topics in newspapers, magazines and books and from 
this research determined the right of a subject to be treated in the encyclopedia. Tests 
were also made with different classes of adult readers over long periods, high school 
graduates, university graduates, and business men and women, in order to find out just 
what information the average person wants in an encyclopedia. The practice of previous 
encyclopedia makers was, of course, studied and compared and used as a critical check, 
but it proved no adequate guide in allotting space to topics in this work. The changing 
interests of men and women must be taken into account, and the space allotted and method 
of treatment must be determined by the special purpose the editors have chosen to serve. 

We observe that the plan and arrangement of the articles is somewhat different from 
that of older encyclopedias. Long treatises or essays on large subjects have been dis- 
placed by a system of summarizing articles on main topics, smaller in size than is usual 
and giving the essential facts of a field or a subject. These general articles are then 
supplemented by many brief articles which cover specific items leading into the main 
articles. The major articles relate the items broadly, suggesting further ways of enrich- 
ing the subject of interest and indicating other works, such as special encyclopedias and 
authoritative books, which may be consulted by those who happen to desire more detailed 
and intensified knowledge. This special effort to arrange the articles so as to make them 
easy of access to the average reader presented a fine problem in balance and discrimina- 
tion. If the article is burdened with too many details and specifications, the reader may 
lose interest and turn away. If there are too frequent cross references from one page to 
another or from one volume to another, the consultant may feel that his time is being 
wasted or he may become discouraged. The editors explain how they discriminated in 
this matter. “Great care has therefore been exercised in selecting and distributing the 
short items which supplement the larger general or clearing articles on an important 
subject. These items have been so headed that they will lead quickly into the encyclope- 
dia. Wherever possible the terms or phrases most frequently used in ordinary affairs 
have been used, and where feasible, these have been grouped together so as to avoid the 
turning of too many pages and the inspection of too many volumes. Wherever a single 
heading could not anticipate with fair certainty the consulter’s initial effort to find the 
knowledge required, alternate or synonymous headings, accompanied by only the briefest 
statement and a cross reference, have been inserted in their proper alphabetical places. 

“In reducing the number of headings or items to the smallest possible number that 
will be effective, much use has been made of all clues to the frequency with which subjects 
or topics recur in current readings and conversation. Statistical surveys and counts of 
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current topics which have been made for purposes other than encyclopedia making 
have served as useful guides in measuring the importance of a topic and in knowing the 
term which best indicates it.” 

This plan seems to be worked out very successfully. For example, the article on the 
Reformation gives the essential facts for the average reader in a compass of five and a 
half columns embracing about 3000 words. But in the course of the article there are 
cross-references to special articles on Martin Luther, John Wycliffe, John Huss, Lollards, 
Desiderius Erasmus, Philip Melanchthon, Ulrich Zwingli; Anabaptists, John Calvin, 
Thomas Cranmer and Ignatius Loyola. There is also a separate article on Lutherans 
giving essential facts for the general reader and bibliographical references for the more 
intensive student. 

In addition to its authoritative quality and its special arrangement for ease of access, 
we note the up-to-dateness of this new encyclopedia. All statistics, maps, statements of 
fact, and so forth, have been thoroughly checked and revised to the middle of the year 1932. 
For example, the proceedings of the great national political conventions in June, 1932, are 
recorded and the career of the next president of the United States is included. This same 
quality applies to all the articles and departments. It was made possible by the fact that 
the publishers were generous in providing “an editorial organization and permitting a 
plan of operation which guaranteed that the published material would be as recent as the 


‘date of publication. A comparatively small encyclopedia has been constructed by an 


unusually large staff of editors, advisors, contributors, and collaborators. Before a word 
was written more than a year was spent on mere planning and rechecking of plans. The 
whole actual process of writing, rewriting, and final editing was then completed in less 
than two years. Two definite responsibilities were laid up the staff,—the original one of 
providing all the main articles and supplementary items, and the continuous and parallel 
one of reediting these so as to incorporate the latest important fact and event developed 
up to the moment of going to press.” 

In order to maintain the up-to-dateness of the work and resist the obsolescence that 
so quickly overtakes a modern encyclopedia the publishers have provided a revision 
service. Each year for a period of ten years the owner of the work will receive sixty- 
four pages of revision material and together these ten annual supplements will constitute 
the eleventh volume of the work in binding uniform with the other ten volumes. 

The physical form of the encyclopedia is particularly attractive. The books are set 
in 10 point Granjon type, a modern, graceful face. The size of the type and the spacing 
offer to an ideal degree, readability, comfort and pleasure in consulting the volumes. The 
text paper is a high quality, English finish, cream white sheet. It affords an opaque 
background for the type and a fine printing surface for the line illustrations. For the 
half-tones and color plates has been chosen a fine coated paper which sets forth the out- 
standing quality of those illustrations. The maps are provided by the well known car- 
tographers, Rand, McNally and Company. The size of the volumes is 7% by 10%. 
They are handsomely bound in dark blue fabrikoid (or for $21.00 additional in full 
red leather) and are stamped in gold. The user of the encyclopedia is impressed at once 
with the high grade of artistic and mechanical workmanship that has been put into its 
preparation. 

For a concise authoritative and recent work of reference, easy to use and attractive in 
every detail, thoroughly adapted to the reference needs of the average person in the 
modern English-speaking world, I know of nothing to equal the National Encyclopedia. 

Aspet Ross WENTZ 
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The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration. By George M. Stephenson, Associate 
Professor of History, University of Minnesota. Minneapolis: The University of 


Minnesota Press, 1932. 542 pages. $4.50. 


The author of this stately volume is well known among the students of American 
Christianity for his many illuminating periodical articles on various phases of Swedish 
immigration into America and for his book (1927) on The Founding of the Augustana 
Synod, 1850-1860. He is also the author of A History of American I mmigration. 

The present study is focussed on the origin and history of the Augustana Synod. It 
gives detailed attention to the backgrounds in Sweden of the emigration to America. It 
gathers light from every available source and uses it to illumine the most varied aspects 
of the life and religious development of the Swedish-Americans and their descendants. 
The author performs for the first time in this thorough and scholarly way, a service for 
the Swedish element in America that has often been done for the English Puritan element 
and several times for the German Lutheran element. The reader is impressed with a 
general parallel between the motivation and main current of Swedish immigration during 
the middle of the nineteenth century and that of the German immigration in the eighteenth 
and the English in the seventeenth. ; ‘ 

Professor Stephenson is specially qualified to render this double service to historical 
science and to the Swedish element in America. He is the product of a Swedish- 
American Lutheran parsonage. His boyhood was spent in a Swedish settlement and he 
was an eyewitness of many of the events which his book records. He studied in a Swed- 
ish-American educational institution. He knew personally most of the leaders in the 
Augustana Synod and has lived through the controversies and the peaceful developments 
of that great body. He is thoroughly trained in historical research and writes with a 
facile pen. His acquaintance with Swedish and other European languages gave him di- 
rect access to the sources, and a year in Sweden as a fellow of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, with a stipend from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, en- 
abled him to deal first-hand with the records there that furnish a picture of the back- 
grounds. He could prepare this study, therefore, both with the special love for his sub- 
ject that comes from his personal participation and with the dispassionate judgment of the 
trained historian. 

The book is timely. In 1938 it is planned to celebrate the ter-centennial of the com- 
ing of the first Swedish settlers to the banks of the Delaware.’ This will furnish occasion 
for general readers and speakers to estimate the role played by the Swedes in American 
history. The able studies of Amandus Johnson (Swedish Contributions to American 
National Life, 1638-1921) and others will set forth the general cultural contributions. 
Professor Stephenson’s book will supplement these by setting forth the religious contribu- 
tions. The new book by Florence Edith Janson, Professor of Government in Rockford 
College, on The Background of Swedish Immigration, 1840-1930, which came from the 
University of Chicago Press in 1931, paves the way for Professor Stephenson’s volume 
and may be regarded as in a sense a companion volume to it. 

It is high time that this work of evaluating the Scandinavian contributions to Amer- 
ican civilization is done. They largely made the great Northwest and this in turn re- 
acted on all the rest of America. There is scarcely an aspect of American life that they 
have not enriched directly or indirectly. Of all the immigrant races that have settled on 
American soil the Swedes stand first in rapidity of Americanization. It is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of Norse peoples that they adapt themselves rapidly to new 
environment and infuse into their environment their own elements of strength. Witness 
the Danes under Canute or the Normans under William. So also the Norsemen who 
have come to America from Sweden have become stalwart Americans, accommodating 
themselves rapidly to their new circumstances of soil and language and political institu- 
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tions but retaining and infusing into American society in general the physical and mental 
vigor which was accumulated through centuries of strenuous living in an atmosphere that 
stimulates without pampering. Many of them came in search of religious freedom and 
as loyal Lutherans have refashioned their religious life in contrast with the deadness and 
tyranny of the State Church of Sweden. It is a great service that the author of this book 
has performed in depicting this process of Americanization among the children of Sweden. 
It is done correctly and accurately and with a completeness that brings it down to the 
date of publication. 

The Swedish immigrants responded to the proselyting efforts of missionaries among 
them. A number of chapters deal with this aspect of their religious life, the work of the 
Communists, Mormons, Baptists, Methodists, and Episcopalians. We learn that no im- 
migrant group in America has furnished more materials to proselyting agencies than the 
Swedes. 

But while the chief emphasis in the book is on the religious movements among Swed- 
ish immigrants and the religious development of Swedish-Americans, the scope of the 
book is in reality much wider than the title suggests. The sub-title of the volume is “A 
Study of Immigrant Churches”, but the author deals with many interesting side-lights on 
Swedish immigrants and their religious life, such as journalism, politics, the immigrant 
pastor, nationalistic traits, the problem of language, community life, educational institu- 

- tions, the process of assimilation, distribution of settlements, cultural strivings, and many 
other interesting aspects of the immigration movement that are inextricably bound up 
with the religious aspect. 

Stephenson’s volume constitutes a confirmation of Hall’s main thesis in his Religious 
Background of American Culture, for it shows that the great flood of Swedish immigra- 
tion to the United States came from the many groups of pietists and dissenters resulting 
from the several currents of religious awakening that swept over Sweden in the middle 
half of the last century. It is not correct, therefore, to assert that the Augustana Synod 
is the daughter of the Church of Sweden. That the Augustana Synod resembles the 
other American churches more than it does the Church of Sweden is clearly due to the 
fact that the founders of that Synod were so liberal in their attitude towards the eccle- 
siastical system of their native land. 

The book is thoroughly documented. The author’s classified bibliography covers 32 
pages and the detailed index 30 pages. 

Those who are interested in American Christianity in general or in the Lutheran 
church in particular will find this volume indispensable. Those who wish to understand 
the process through which the American nation has come to be what it is will find here a 


solid scholarly contribution to their information. 
AspEL Ross WENTZ 


Auslanddeutschtum und evangelische Kirche Jahrbuch, 1932. Muenchen: Kaiser. 266 
pages. 


Edited by Dr. E. Schubert of Berlin and appropriately dedicated to the centennial of 
the Gustavus Adolphus Verein this volume presents a series of seventeen carefully writ- 
ten essays. Several of the chapters deal with theoretical topics, such as the theory of 
nationality, the relation of faith and nationality, and the problems of religious minorities, 
Most of them tell of the religious life of the German element beyond the borders of Ger- 


many. There is also a bibliography for each country. 
AspEL Ross WENTz 
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Early Lutheran Education in Pennsylvania. By Charles Lewis Maurer, Ed.D. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company, 1932. xiii, 294 pages. $3.00. 


The literature bearing on the history of the Lutheran church in America still leaves. 
much to be desired. It is true that we have many works treating different phases and 
parts of the history. Some of these are of exceptional merit. Others are now antiquated, 
due to new researches which have been made. Still others never presumed to be more 
than hasty and superficial sketches. Of these a great number have been prepared by men 
whose acquaintance with the historical method has either been scant or altogether want- 
ing. As a consequence they tend to be rhetorical rather than historical. Entertaining 
anecdotes have often obscured what is really significant. Grave errors have vied with 
partisan bias and unwitting gaps in distorting, or at least coloring, the picture. And 
even while the church is grateful to the humblest chronicler of her past history, patent 
defects and shortcomings must be frankly recognized. 

Such being the situation, one approaches Dr. Maurer’s work with high expectation. 
For he has set out to write a chapter in the history of the Lutheran church in Pennsyl- 
vania with a completeness it has never received before. And his book comes to us with 
the additional recommendation that it has been prepared under the supervision of uni- 
versity professors as a doctoral dissertation. The plan of the work is simple and ade- 
quate. The first chapters treat the historical, ecclesiastical, and educational background 
of the Lutheran immigrants to Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century. This is followed 
by a complete catalogue of Lutheran weekday schools, arranged by counties, each school 
receiving a brief descriptive treatment. The concluding chapters discuss such related 
topics as the charity school movement, the schoolmasters, the school buildings, and the 
administration of these institutions. Thirty-four excellent illustrations are inserted. 
From a mechanical standpoint the book is of the highest calibre. 

Unfortunately not so much can be said for the contents. That the book is a contri- 
bution to our existing literature is not to be denied. Dr. Maurer has brought together in 
one volume materials which have heretofore been scattered. His descriptions of the in- 
dividual schools will prove very useful. But even here the author has depended almost 
exclusively on secondary works. He has apparently not considered it worthwhile to ex- 
amine contemporaneous records, all of which are by no means inaccessible (as stated on 
page 270). Even more disappointing is his treatment of the background. Relying again 
on secondary studies—not all of them reliable—he has failed to grasp the true situation. 
There is considerable literature in English which deals with Luther’s views on education; 
there is relatively little dealing with the educational systems and methods current in 
Pietistic circles of Germany in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. But 
this does not mean that an historian should allow himself to be misled into assuming 
that the background of the eighteenth century immigrants was that of sixteenth century 
Germany. (Cf. H. W. Tyson, Lutheran Education in Pennsylvania, 1638-1834, manu- 
script, dated 1923, in Krauth Memorial Library, who has at least indicated the influence 
exerted from Halle.) If he does assume that, his assumption is a wild guess. 

Besides such general defects, the book is replete with misstatements. The fact that 
others have made some of these mistakes before Dr. Maurer only supports the contention: 
that his sources are not always to be trusted. The marriage of a single German couple 
in a certain locality cannot, of itself, lead to the conclusion that “a considerable number 
of Germans” was present in that place (p. 24). There was no town named “Rhenish” 
in Prussia (p. 226)); but there was a section called “Rhenish Prussia”. Campanius did 
not use the printed edition of his catechism on the Delaware (p. 24). He left America 
in 1648; his catechism was first printed in 1696. “John Thelin, P. M. Joeteborg” (p. 27) 
does not refer to two men, but to John Thelin, the postmaster of Géteborg (Gothenburg), 
in Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus was mortally wounded on the battlefield of Liitzen, in 
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Saxony, not in Zutphen, in Holland (p. 22). Without calling attention to any more 
errors of this kind, we would simply suggest that they are hardly avoidable as long as a 
newspaper story of the year 1928 is received as valid and unimpeachable evidence for an 
event which took place in 1737 (p. 143). Typographical errors on practically every page 
make it difficult, at times, to decipher proper names. The index often fails to function, 
since it does not always give the page references. The bibliography gives place and date 
of publication only occasionally. 

This book can unfortunately not be regarded as the last word on the subject. At 
present it is the best available. But haste, carelessness, and want of acquaintance with 
the materials and implications of the subject cannot commend any work, no matter how 


much needed. 
T. G. TApPert 
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SeLpy VerRNon McCasLanp 
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